




Your second impression 
will be even greater 
than your first. 


Even though you might already be impressed by 
Cadillac's remarkable new beauty, you can’t fully 
appreciate its extraordinary newness until you have 
been in the driver's seat. 



You immediately begin to sense the uniqueness 
of this Cadillac when you place yourself behind the 
wheel. You’ll find entry has been made remarkably 
easy, thanks to its new door-sill design. The richly 
upholstered lower profile seats offer new, contoured 
comfort that will delight and surprise even the most 
loyal of Cadillac owners. ' 

A completely redesigned instrument panel shows 
proper concern for you and your front-seat compan- 
ion. The panel's many controls are readily at hand, 
and gauges have been carefully positioned and 
canted for easy reading. 

Turn the key. and Cadillac's renowned V-8 per- 
formance stands ready to serve . . . with a smooth- 
ness and quiet never before known to the American 
luxury automobile. That power, incidentally, is 
delivered just as reliably with the new no-lead, low- 
lead fuels. And. as you take to the highway, you are 
gently reminded that a number of power assists are 
at your disposal: variable-ratio power steering, 
pioneered by Cadillac; power disc brakes at the 
front wheels; the incomparable smoothness of 
Turbo Hydra-matic transmission and the pleasant 
convenience of power windows. All are standard 
equipment, as you might expect of Cadillac. 

To make your driving even more enjoyable, 
Cadillac offers a Dual Comfort front seat (standard 
on the Sixty Special Brougham and available on 



DeVille models) which provides individual adjust- 
ment for both you and your passenger. There is 
Automatic Climate Control, a highly sophisticated 
and reliable heating and air conditioning system 
that controls interior comfort with the simple setting 
of a dial— and keeps it that way until ordered other- 
wise. There is Automatic Cruise Control which en- 
ables you to preselect your road speed with the 
touch of a fingertip. 

Available, also, is Cadillac's marvelous selection 
of radios, including this year, a combined AM/FM 
pushbutton stereo system with eight-track car- 
tridge— an instrument capable of providing sound of 
amazing tone and fidelity. And. there is a new lamp- 



monitoring system to remind you that driving lights 
are in working condition, as well as to warn you of 
the fluid level in your windshield washer reservoir. 

The 1971 Cadillac ... by any standard the finest 
possible example of the automaker's art 

Why not discover for yourself why 
Cadillac is the world's finest automobile. 

Do it today ... at your authorized 
Cadillac dealer's. 






L ( H ° Li 

is the fastest car renter 
in the west. 



Thanks to his 
Travelmax Guaran- 
teed Reservation. 

Our friend with the in- 
scrutable smile and the 
smoking pen has the 
shortest name we've ever 
come across. So he's 
pretty hard to beat at the 
National Car Rental 
counter. 

Ho Li values histime. 
That's why he makes 
Travel max reservations. 
When he picks up his 
guaranteed car, he shows 
us his driver's license and 
credit card. Then he signs 


his name. And in sec- 
onds (his record is 
3.078932 to be exact) 
he's off in a clean, shiny 
GM or other fine car. 

You see, with a Travel- 
max reservation, most of 
the time-consuming 
paper work that used to 
be done at the counter, 
(sometimes even trying 
the patience of a patient 
man like Mr. Li), is now 
being done in advance. 


Parts of our Travelmax 
program you see. What 
you don't see are the 
constant improvements 
Travelmax makes in our 
airport procedures that 
get you to your car faster 
than ever before. 

You may not have a 
four letter name, but that 
will be the only differ- 



ence between Mr. Li's 
time and yours. Next 
trip call 800-328-4567 
toll-free any time from 
any place for a guaran- 
teed car anywhere. 

Ride with us and 
be number 1 

JiA O^IOXj 



NATIONAL 

. CAR RENTAL 


• Guaranteed, computerized 
reservations. 

• 2400 U.S. and international 
locations. (Tilden-Rent-A-Car 
in Canada) 

• S&H Green Stamps. 

• We Feature GM cars: Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick 
and Cadillac. 

• 800-328-4567 toll free. 
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Next week 

DIVISION LEADERS, those 
Knicksand Bucks .ire also like- 
ly NBA playoff linalists. Peter 
Carry covers a week in which 
they meet each other as well 
as some mutual opponents. 


BATTLING SCOT Ken Bu- 
chanan. preparing for his light- 
weight title defense against 
Mundo Ramos is proliled by 
countryman Hugh Mcllvanney 
at his camp in Edinburgh. 


THE BIG WHEELS belong to 
Porsche and Ferrari us cham- 
pionship sports car racing gets 
the green flag for a month of 
speed ai Daytona. Bob Jones 
reports from pit and paddock. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Like most of the rest of us— accord- 
ing to Henry David Thorcau, anyway — 
Artist Saul Lambert lives what he be- 
lieves is a life of quiet desperation, 
imprisoned at a drawing board in 
Princeton, N.J. while yearning to roam 
free. Saul has illustrated stories for us 
on fishing in Yugoslavia and on big- 


ton these days: not only Lambert but 
four more of our artists live there. Every 
week Arnold Roth, Mike Ramus, John 
Huehnergarth, Bob Velde and Lam- 
bert — each afflicted with enormous tal- 
ent and a kind of benevolent mad- 
ness — get together to eat lunch and 
presumably, like all self-respecting frcc- 




LAMBERT AS SEEN BY MIKE RAMUS (LEFT), ARNOLD ROTH (CENTER) AND HIMSELF 



game hunting in Africa, but his exotic 
subjects never seem to take him to ex- 
otic places: his work on both articles 
was done at home. 

"Why don't you ever send me any- 
where?” Saul asked our art director 
recently. So we sent him to Florida to 
illustrate the story on retirement com- 
munities beginning on page 52. 

To some— most notably Saul Lam- 
bert himself— this may seem like pret- 
ty feeble roaming for an artistic spirit, 
but the fact is that Lambert has been 
around. After graduating from Brook- 
lyn College in 1949 with a degree in de- 
sign. he headed for Israel with S8 in 
his pocket. He stayed there for two 
years, living in a kibbutz, picking or- 
anges and just roaming around. After 
a two-year stint in the Army, he re- 
turned home to marry an advertising 
copywriter named Emily and the two 
of them headed for Europe. One year 
later, after a sojourn in Italy, they found 
themselves in England dead broke and 
had to borrow money to get home. 
After all that trekking, we are just as 
glad to have Saul and his family set- 
tled in Princeton. 

A lot of SI art comes from Prince- 


lancers. complain to each other about 
assignments. 

We had a spy in their midst last 
week, but the artists must have seen 
through his disguise. "No magazine 
gives us more freedom than SI," said 
Lambert, and the others agreed. 
"We're allowed our point of view, and 
that's why we knock ourselves out on 
each assignment.” 

The kind of freedom we grant our 
artists is not, to be sure, the freedom 
of living under palm trees and eating 
the coconuts that Bob Velde sometimes 
dreams about. As Lambert says, "It 
requires a lot of real self-discipline." 
As a matter of fact, one of the first sen- 
tences ever written by his 7-year-old 
daughter Katherine reads: "There is 
a lot of work in working.” 

Saul Lambert has that statement 
pinned on his studio wall, for to a 
true artist, as his daughter may have 
suspected, work is the real adventure. 
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JUST FOR THE FUN OF IT 


SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


TALL MEN, TALL PRICES 

Less than 24 hours after Jack Dolph. 
American Basketball Association com- 
missioner, had announced that his league 
would once again hold an early "se- 
cret" draft of top college players, the se- 
lections were made in Greensboro, N.C., 
where the ABA was putting on its All- 
Star Game. As usual, the secret choices 
were immediately leaked. 

More interesting than the ABA draft 
choices was the list of players the league 
did not draft in the first round. Among 
the omissions: Notre Dame's Austin 
Carr, UCLA's Sidney Wicks. South Car- 
olina's John Roche, Marquette's Dean 
Meminger and others who would have 
been among the highest choices if the 
ABA and the National Basketball As- 
sociation were not in a talent war. 
The omissions, indeed, implied which 
college stars have already indicated a 
preference for the NBA. Most of them, 
most likely, arc already under contract 
to the NBA— just as many of the play- 
ers picked in early rounds by the ABA 
have already signed with the younger 
league. 

A typical case is Villanova's Howard 
Porter, a 6’ 8" frontcourt man who prob- 
ably would have been a second-round 
choice in normal years. Porter was first 
choice of the Pittsburgh Condors— and 
the third player chosen in the whole 
draft- mainly because he signed a S350.- 
000. three-year contract with the ABA 
on Dec. 16. 

Since the contracts arc technically per- 
sonal service, not playing agreements 
with the leagues, and also in good part 
because they are kept secret, some play- 
ers may have been led, mistakenly, to 
think that there was no violation of their 
present amateur status. The same play- 
ers will sign actual playing contracts 
after the close of the college season. 

Under these conditions it was not sur- 
prising that Porter ended up ahead of 
Gilmore in the draft. After the league 
signs the college players, the contracts 
arc then made available to the teams 


that can pay the tabs — and for whom 
the individual players are willing to per- 
form. Porter's $350,000 price tag was 
within reach of ailing Pittsburgh, but it 
was not until after eight choices had 
been made that one of the successful 
ABA teams, Kentucky, came up with 
the resources to meet Gilmore's price, 
which is understood to be in excess of 
S2 million. 

THE REAL WINNER 

When Muhammad Ali and Joe Frazier 
split S5 million on the day after their con- 
frontation in Madison Square Garden, 
the real fight will begin. Opponent: the 
Internal Revenue Service. At issue: how 
much of their S2.5 million apiece the 
fighters will be permitted to keep under 
the income-tax laws. 

It's quite a bit more than it would 
have been before Dwight D. Eisenhower 
wrote a book and the law was changed 
to acknowledge that a bonanza is a spe- 
cial form of income. There arc several 
options open to the two fighters, de- 
pending on how they file their income 
report and how they elect to pay tax on 
it. 

Under an "income averaging” pro- 
vision, if their income for 1971 exceeds 
by 30 r ,' their average income of the pre- 
ceding four years, they can spread it 
over the past five years. To the joy of ac- 
countants and tax lawyers, there are 
more than 20 methods of filing under 
this provision of averaging, and a lot of 
technical IRS gobblcdygook is involved. 
But the size of the purses makes it quite 
clear that both fighters will have a most 
unusual year and surely will exceed by 
30 r ; their average of the past four. 

Frazier is incorporated and so could 
file differently from Ali. On the other 
hand. Ali could incorporate by fight time. 
Of course, they could elect the least com- 
plicated procedure and simply treat the 
income as current, paying taxes on it as 
a lump sum for the year 1971. "We’d 
be happy for them to do that," an IRS 
spokesman said, licking his lips. 


A rising tide of pure amateurism may 
be about to engulf college sport — or at 
least wash at its shores. A dozen New 
England and New- York colleges have 
formed a new intercollegiate football 
league eschewing athletic scholarships 
and dedicated to the belief that club foot- 
ball is better than the varsity type. 

To be governed by the rules of the Na- 
tional Club Football Association, the 
Eastern Collegiate Club Football Con- 
ference comprises a Colonial Division 
(Providence, Stonchill. Hartford. As- 
sumption, St. Michael’s and Western 
New England) and a Hudson Division 
(Fairfield, New Haven. Marist, Iona, 
Norwalk Community and Westchester). 
Schedules are being arranged to give each 
team five league games. Then, for the 
top teams, a playoff round will deter- 
mine the champion. 

Stonchill is typical. Its uniforms and 
equipment arc paid for by the student 
body. Its coach is a volunteer, Dave 
Knight, formerly a defensive coach for 
a minor league professional team. There 
is a student trainer. The team doctor do- 
nates his services. Competent volunteer 
officials are scarce, though, and are 
Stonehill's biggest expense. 

Some of the schools have stadiums. 
The others make do with borrowed high 
school fields and never w ill make enough 
money to build stadiums of their own. 
Or compete for high school stars with 
scholarships. 

VERSATILITY 

Theoretically, a high schooler who wins 
a college athletic scholarship for pro- 
ficiency in a particular sport might be 
expected to continue in that discipline. 

It is not necessarily so at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, especially w hen an 
athlete is recruited for basketball. Tony 
Trabcrt came to Cincinnati on a bas- 
ketball scholarship and. while he did play 
varsity basketball, he became much bet- 
ter known as a tennis player. Then there 
was Sandy Koufax, to whom Cincinnati 
awarded a basketball-baseball scholar- 
ship, though he was considered to be pri- 
marily a basketball player. You know 
what happened to him. 

Latest Cincinnati basketball recruit to 
jump the fence is Jim O'Brien, whose 
field goal w on the Super Bow I for the Bal- 
timore Colts and thereby made him an 
instant hero in an otherwise herolcss 
game. Asa senior at Aiken High School, 

continued 
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89 ways to tell a new 


Ready? 

1. Bigger from trunk. It holds ncorly twice 
os much as Our old trunk. (Whoopee.) 

2. Bigger engine. To moke the 1971 Super 
Beetle go faster. 

3. 4 Bigger front brakes. To make the Super 
Beetle stop faster. 

5. 6. New front suspension. To moke it ndc 
smoother and quieter. 

7. Shorter turning circle. For shorter turns. 
IWhol else?) And easier parking, 

8. 9. Wider front track. For better handling. 

10. New stabilizer bar. For better cornering. 

11. Flow-through ventilation. 12, Two-speed 
blower. For fresh air with the windows closed. 

13. Two new fresh-air Outlets. 

14. New steering box. 15. New steering 
column. For easier steering. 


1 6 Colling all car thieves: An improved 
theft-protection ignition switch. 

17. Bigger gas tank. 

18. New gas gauge 

19. Amazing new light switch. It turns yOur 
heodlights off if you forget to. 

20. New turn signal relay 

21. New lane chonger. 

22. Spore tire relocated. To make loading 
the trunk easier. 

23. New front carpet. 

24. And new rear corpet. 

25. New dashboard. 

26. New dashboard podding, 

27 And new doshboord buttons. 

28 Vomty mirror added. 

29. Right- door pocket added. iTo go with 
the one on the left.) 


30. Left rear ashtray added. (To go with the 
one on the right. I 

31. New inside doorknobs. 

32. Cor jack relocated below rear seat. 

33. Front bumper and brackets reinforced. 

34. Bumpers now hove rubber molding. 
Improvements 35 to 54 help moke the en- 
gine more powerful, lost longer. Run cleaner 
and cooler. 

35. New muffler. 

36. New carburetor. 

37. New cylinder heads. 

38. New dual intoke ports. 

39. New valve guides. 

40. Exhaust valves chrome ploted. 

4). New pistons odded. 

42, New double vacuum advance. 

43. New thermostat-controlled air cleaner. 


31 


49 



one from an old one. 


44. New cronkcase material. 

45. New intake manifold. 

46 New ignition coil 

47. New fuel shut-off valve. 

48. New oil pump 

49 New Oil cooler flange. 

50. New aluminum oil cooler. 

(Only 39 more logo.) 

51. New fan housing. 

52 New blower fan. 

53. Enlarged deflector plote. 

54. New cam geor. 

55. Improved diaphragm clutch. 

56. New center glided throw-out bearing. 

57. Modified transmission cose. 

58. New engine lid. 

59. Improved sealed ignition system. 

60. New filler cop. 


61 New fuel separator. 

62 Activated carbon filter added. 

63. New fuel pump. 

64 Relocated fuel cut-off volve. 

65. New washer bottle. 

66. New front hood. 

67 New front fenders. 

68 New slotted front apron 

69. Front towmg hook odded. (In case you 
hove to be towed. I 

70 Rear towing hook odded. (In cose you 
wont to tow somebody else ) 

71 . New front quarter panels. 

72. New running boards. 

73. Improved seat frame. 

(Don't give up. You’ve come too for.) 

74. Improved body mounting points. 

75. Redesigned column contoct ring. 


aluminum tonight trie 


76 Polish* 

77. New t 

78. New idler arm 

79. Increased wheelbase 

80 Redesigned st.b oxles. 

81 Entorged wheel Cylinder. 

82 New fromo head 

83 New plenum chomber. 

84. New fuse box. 

IHong On. Only 5 more I 

85. New pedal I nkage. 

86 New toiiiights 

87 New relay for high beam. 

88. Redesigned steering damper 

89 (You mode it. I New color 


© 


Tune in next year for fur- 
ther developments. 


SCORECARD continued 


O'Brien was third leading basketball 
scorer in Cincinnati prep circles, then 
headed off to the Air Force Academy 
with the intention of playing basketball. 
Later, after a medical discharge, he 
turned up at UC on a partial basketball 
scholarship, played some in his first year 
at Cincinnati and that was all. 

O'Brien is a fair tennis player, too. 

CAT TALE 

Driving along a road near the University 
of Maine at Machias. student John Tur- 
ner spied a large bobcat crossing the 
road. Since a bobcat is worth a SI 5 boun- 
ty in Maine, Turner got out of his car 
and chased the cat until it treed. It was 
then he realized that he had no ride. 

Hoping another car would come by. 
Turner waited. None came. So Turner 
solved the problem. He took off his hat 



and coat and dressed a small tree so 
that it resembled a man. Then he drove 
to a friend’s house and borrowed a gun. 
Hastening back, he found the bobcat 
still treed, glaring balefully at the hat 
and coat. 

Turner got his bounty, and earned it. 

SKIP THE DANISH 

The M.C. was Curt Gowdy, and the 
speakers included Ted Williams and Bing 
Crosby. The occasion at New York's 
Waldorf-Astoria last week was not an- 
other midwinter sports dinner, but a con- 
cerned gathering of the Committee on 
the Atlantic Salmon Emergency. 

CASE is out to stop Danish com- 
mercial fishermen from taking Atlantic 


salmon feeding at sea off west Greenland. 
Every salmon country in the world, in- 
cluding the U.S.. takes the position that 
high-seas fishing for salmon cannot be 
justified because the catch cannot be reg- 
ulated to protect home rivers. The Danes 
have gone on fishing. 

Now CASE has drawn up a time- 
table to make the Danes listen. CASE 
is considering a formal boycott of Dan- 
ish goods if the Danes don't agree to 
stop at an international meeting this 
May. CASE is taking ads in trade mag- 
azines to warn importers of the pos- 
sible boycott. "We have no desire to 
see the American businessman with un- 
sold goods on his shelves," said Bram- 
well Fletcher, who delivered the time- 
table. "So we give adequate advance 
notice. We'll go next to the supermarket 
magazines and finally to Danish news- 
papers.” (In Congress, Representative 
Thomas Pelly of Washington is reintro- 
ducing a bill that calls for a ban on the 
importation of any food product from 
any country hurting the conservation of 
North American Atlantic salmon.) 

In a way, the boycott already has be- 
gun. Ted Williams told the dinner guests 
he was shopping the other day when he 
picked up a canned ham. It was labeled 
imported from DENMARK. Said Wil- 
liams: ”1 dropped it like a hot potato." 

CREDIT WHERE DUE 

Tom Dempsey, the New Orleans Saints' 
placekickcr, is still getting recognition 
for his 63-yard field goal. The Dallas 
Bonchcad Club presented him with its 
Bonchead of the Year trophy last week 
in commemoration of the feat. The kick 
beat Detroit, all right, but the victory 
also booted the Saints out of a shot at 
pro football's No. I draft pick. The 
Saints thus became only the second worst 
team in the National Football League, 
behind Boston. 

TIPS FROM THE TOP 

The Impington (England) Village Col- 
lege of Further Education, which is near 
Cambridge University but not much like 
it, has started a seven-week course on 
beating the races. About 40 students are 
in rapt attendance, learning how to judge 
such matters as breeding and confor- 
mation, the odds and jockeys. First lec- 
ture, on breeding and form, was given 
by Geoffrey Sale, editor of the book 
Hunters , Chasers and Point-to-Poiniers. 

Advertisements for the course were 


posted in betting shops in and around 
Cambridge, but it has attracted students 
from as far as 40 miles away. 

Scholars are awaiting climactic lec- 
tures by representatives of Tote Inves- 
tors, Ltd. and Ladbroke's, two prom- 
inent bookmaking houses, whose rep- 
resentatives. presumably, will tell the 
class how to beat the bookies. 

SITTING DUCK 

California's duck-hunting season was 
drawing to a close, the state legislature 
was in session and Assemblyman Rob- 
ert E. Badham was itching to get in one 
last fling at the sport he loves best. 

But the Assembly has a rule that an 
excuse must be given to play hooky from 
a legislative session, or else S30 per diem 
is forfeited. So Badham wrote his ex- 
cuse: 

My Dear Mr. Speaker — 

1 hereby request that I be excused 
on legislative business today as I will 
be away from the Capitol with a group 
of conservationists conducting an 
ecological tour of the northeast quad- 
rant of the San Joaquin Valley as- 
sessing habitat and feeding conditions 
of migratory waterfowl. 

Cordially, 

Robert E. Badham. Assemblyman, 
71st District 

Speaker Bob Moretli. no duck hunt- 
ter, approved the excuse. Assemblyman 
Badham got his limit. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Alex Karras at the Super Bowl, ap- 
palled when Baltimore failed to go for 
afield goal in the first half, contemplating 
the situation after Nowatzke's second- 
half touchdown: "I wonder if they'll try 
for the extra point.” 

• Hclenio Herrera. Italian soccer coach, 
reacting to an observation that his an- 
nual income ($240,000) is 10 times that 
of a government minister: “In modern 
society one earns what one is worth.” 

• Liz Brewer, blonde English beauty, 
on a report that she will marry Lord 
William Compton, younger son of the 
Marquess of Northampton: “Wc’rc only 
getting engaged if he learns to play 
Scrabble properly.” 

• Lew Alcindor, discussing two of his 

favorite opponents in Baltimore: "Wes 
Unseld is very physical, but that Gus 
Johnson could get a job as a hockey 
puck.” END 
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BACK IN THE RUNNING 


After a layoff of nearly two years, world-record holder Jim Ryun competed in his first race last week, an indoor mile 
in San Francisco, beat a mediocre field and removed a great weight from his shoulders by PAT PUTNAM 


F or Jim Ryun it has begun again. Near- 
ly 19 months have passed since he 
stepped off the track in Miami and into a 
self-imposed exile — and then, suddenly, 
last week in San Francisco, it was as if 
he had never been away. For there he 
was, on the track at the Cow Palace, in 
the familiar pink and blue of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas ghosting along in 
fourth place, and after only two laps of 
the mile run the old magic was gripping 
the crowd, and upstairs a man was grip- 
ping his son and shouting, “Freddie, 
don’t you miss a minute of this. By God, 
that’s the old Jim Ryun running.’’ 

No, Freddie, not the old Jim Ryun. 
That fellow out there, he buried the old 
Jim Ryun back in Miami in June of 
1969. “The Jim Ryun of a few years 
ago is dead as of today,” he said then. 
"There has to be a new Jim Ryun. I 


have to exemplify my new self, not the 
old one. I’m anxious to compete, but if 
I don't get over this pressure 1 put on 
myself, this fear of losing, I may never 
step on a track again. And right now I 
just don’t know how to do that." 

On the eve of the race Ryun sat in 
one of those delicate little San Fran- 
cisco restaurants, alternately chewing on 
beef wrapped in thin crisp pancakes and 
on the reason for his return to compe- 
tition. Half of the reason, his wife Anne, 
sat beside him. The other half. Heather 
DeKlyn Ryun, was celebrating her seven- 
month birthday in the nearby apartment 
of Anne’s sister Susan. 

Ryun began by speaking of that day in 
Miami when he quit in the middle of a 
race, picked up his sweats and went home 
to Kansas. "To have stopped running at 
that point may have been the best thing 


that ever happened to me," he said. “No, 
not in quitting that way. That would nev- 
er be right and I’ll never quit again. But 1 
had to stop something that had been 
wrong for a long time. I didn’t enjoy run- 
ning that year. My mental attitude was 
bad. I had to stop it.” 

But why? Why in the middle of a 
race? Why not before or after? 

Ryun shook his head. “I don’t know. 
1 didn’t even know 1 was doing it. All 
of a sudden I just found myself off the 
track. It was a nightmare.” 

At home the pressure was off, but he 
was uneasy. He had stopped running, 
but his competitive juices had not. He 
and Anne took long walks at night. They 
discussed a comeback. She said if that 
was what he wanted, then that was what 
she wanted. He began putting his run- 
ning career into a new perspective. 

continued 



Ryun won In 4:04.4 to the satisfaction of the 
crowd, which Included his wife Anne, whom 
the beaming mller sought out after the race. 






IN THE RUNNING rontinutd 


“People had always put me up on 
some sort of pedestal," Ryun said. 
“Made me some sort of a, uh, super- 
something. And then they'd say. oh, how 
terrible, so young and so many pres- 
sures. Well, all the pressures were made 
by me. Inside pressures. The outside pres- 
sures didn't bother me as much as peo- 
ple thought. If people expected great 
times and I didn't feel I was prepared, 
well, they just didn't get great times. As 
for the rest, it was often rewarding. But 
it was always as an individual. Sure. I 
was on the team at Kansas and I was 
very loyal. But you're still an individual 
alone. Now I have a family. Well, how 
can a man with a family not change? 
I'm as serious about running as I ever 
was. and I'm training harder than ever, 
but my family comes first. And we’ll 
share in everything." 

One of the first things they’ll share is 
a move to Eugene, Ore., where Ryun 
has a choice of several job offers and 
where he’ll be able to work out with 
Bill Bowcrman's Oregon Track Club. 
And, too, the fans arc going to be cut 
in for a piece of the action. In the past 
Ryun felt he had let them down, es- 
pecially the children who futilely wait- 
ed in line for autographs. 

“It seems I was always being hustled 
off to be interviewed,” he said. “Well, 
the press has been nice to me and I 
don't want to be cruel, but sometimes 
it may have to be that way. I'm not seek- 
ing to sign autographs, but if kids want 
them, they're going to get them. I sup- 
pose they'll go on saying I'm aloof. 
Aloof. That kills me. I never liked their 
using that word. I'm not aloof. But there 
arc so many demands and just so much 
time and. . . .” Well, that was the old 
Jim Ryun's hang-up. 

The morning of the race the Ryuns 
awoke early, as usual, and went from 
their hotel to the apartment Susan shares 
with two roommates. Ryun wasn't too 
sure whom he would be running against. 
“Rick Riley, I know," he said, "and 
this guy from Stanford — uh, MacDon- 
ald, I think. I don't know who else. But 
it doesn’t matter. I've prepared for the 
race as best as I can. Worrying about 
the competition now won’t help." 

The rest of the competition consisted 
of three brave fellows named Willie Eash- 
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The day after his victorious return. Ryun Jogs 

along a San Francisco street with a young fan. 


man, Ar\id Krctz and Peter Duffy, who 
had an outdoor best of 4:07.8 among 
them. They had never run indoors. 

"They were the best we could get," 
said one of the meet officials. "We in- 
vited every top milcr in the country. 
Jim said he didn't care who he ran 
against. At least three had told us they'd 
be here — until they heard Jim was com- 
ing. Then they became unavailable. Oth- 
ers were injured or out of shape, and I 
know Marty Liquori was committed to 
running in Philadelphia. Then we went 
down to the 4:03 and 4:04 milers and 
they all said, no. thank you." 

Ryun laughed when he heard that. 
“Sort of silly of them. I should think 
that this would be a good time for them 
to catch me." 

No matter. Eashman, Krctz, Duffy 
or a one-legged fat lady from Schenec- 
tady, this was still the first race after 
Miami, and Ryun was nervous. It was 
like climbing behind the wheel for the 
first time after a serious accident. You 
know you can get past the telephone 
poles, it's just that you didn't gel past 
the last one. He and Anne went grocery 
shopping and breakfasted on steak and 
eggs. Ryun read a few chapters of The 
Rohe before napping for 3 Vi hours. Upon 
awakening, he decided to get a haircut. 
Then the trouble started. Ryun wears 
his hair a bit longer than a crew cut. 

“What you want a haircut for?" the 
barber demanded. "A guy your age, you 
should let it grow long." 

“Please," Ryun said, “just cut it." 

Ryun went back to Susan's apartment 
and called a cab to go to the Cow Palace. 
He was told he'd have to wait at least half 
an hour. For insurance, he called a sec- 
ond cab company. The first cab showed 
up in 14 minutes. Anne was still dressing. 
“Be down in a minute," Ryun told the 
driver, who said O.K. and drove off. The 
insurance cab never showed. After a 
tense hour Susan's roommates got Ryun 
to take their car. As it turned out, the rush 
was for nothing. 

At last year's meet the fans had been 
polled as to their favorite event. They 
voted for the shotput. And so this year 
the officials invited Randy Matson, the 
world-record holder, and, for frosting, 
stopped all other competition during the 
shotput. Then there would be the 440 
and, at 10:20 p.m.. the mile. Oh. yeah. 
Al Feuerbach threw the big marble 68' 
11". breaking the world indoor record, 
and all those shotput fans went nuts. 


By the time Ryun was told he could 
run, it was 10:45, and Anne, who had 
been honored earlier with a silver plat- 
ter, was a bundle of ner\es. Oddly, Ryun 
grew looser w ith the delay. 

“What was Anne's award for?" some- 
one asked him. 

“I don't know," he said. “Maybe 
Mother of the Year." 

Finally the race began, and after sev- 
eral laps Duncan MacDonald took the 
lead and set a crawling pace. 

“I remember the start," said Ryun, 
“and then I remember it said nine laps 
to go and then six. That’s when I woke 
up. Sometimes you go to sleep out there. 
You worry about doing that. But in prac- 
tice it's great. If you didn't sleep in prac- 
tice you'd blow your mind." 

With 4 Vi laps to go, Ryun said to hell 
with it. Or, rather, to heck with it. He 
sped past MacDonald and soon was in 
front by 20 yards and widening the mar- 
gin with every lovely, flowing stride. He 
ran the last three laps grinning: the fans 
spent the last two laps giv ing him a stand- 
ing ovation. He won in 4:04.4 and by 
at least 50 yards. 

“When I crossed that finish line." he 
said, “it was like a great big weight was 
removed from my shoulders." 

“Yeah," someone said. “Like Mi- 
ami." 

Then Ryun went in search of Anne, 
who had run to a phone to call her par- 
ents. "He found me out in the hall while 
he was warming down," she said. "He 
even got to say a few words to my folks. 
And what else? Oh, yes, he kissed me. I 
remember that now." 

Then the press got him. Next race? 
Munich? The Olympics? Kip Kcino? Li- 
quori? “We'll have to sit down and dis- 
cuss it," Ryun said, putting an arm 
around his wife's shoulder. “Now, if 
you'll excuse me, please, I have some- 
thing to do. Come on, Anne." 

Together, they left the pressroom and 
went out into the hall. There seemed to 
be a million kids lined up, all armed 
w ith pencils and outstretched programs. 
Ryun didn't stop signing until the last 
program had been thrust at him and 
the last kid had gone home happy. 

Then he sighed. “You know ," he con- 
fessed. "there was one disappointment 
tonight. 1 sure wish I could have seen 
that shotput record throw. But they 
made us stand out in the hall." 

That's all the Cow Palace needs, an- 
other shotput fan. end 
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IT’S 

GONNA BE 
THE CHAMP 
AND 

THE TRAMP 


... so says Muhammad AH. and you 
shouldn't have trouble guessing which role he 
assigns himself in the fight with Joe Frazier 

by TEX MAULE and MORTON SHARNIK 



E verything looks a little bigger than 
life now. Muhammad Ali, moving 
on the old familiar red canvas of the 
ring in the Fifth Street Gym in Miami, 
belaboring a squatty heavyweight from 
Jamaica, is thicker in all of his dimen- 
sions. A barely discernible pad of fat 
blurs the outlines of a waist that once 
was slim as a girl's, but the weight is 
spread evenly: the shoulders are thicker, 
with heavier muscles, and the arms and 
legs give the impression now of solid, 
mature power. He was once a big heavy- 
weight who looked like an overgrown 
light heavy; now he is a big heavyweight 
who looks like a big heavyweight. 

On this first day of serious preparation 
for his fight with Joe Frazier. Ali worked 
six rounds. He went two with the squat 
Jamaican, two more with a tall, light 
heavyweight and a final two w ith a mid- 
dleweight. He worked with all the spirit 
and fire he had before the first Liston 
fight, talking to the hundred-odd peo- 
ple gathered in the grimy gym to watch. 
Once the middleweight hit him a light 
blow to the jaw with his right and Mu- 
hammad fell heavily. He climbed labo- 
riously to his hands and knees, shaking 
his head dramatically, then toppled over 
again, for all the world like Liston in 
the first round of their second fight, in 
Maine. It was a good act and a line put- 
on, and the small crowd howled with 
laughter. 

Later, having finished a virtuoso per- 
formance on the light bag. a skill he de- 
veloped after the Liston fights to tough- 
en his hands, he sat on the edge of a 
rubbing table and shook his head, his 
face for once serious. 

“These first days arc hard," he said, 
though he was breathing easily. "Ain't 
in my lungs — they all right. It's in my 
muscles. They get tired. Ain’t like when 
I was a young man. Now I'm older, 
gonna be 29.” 

He no longer has a baby face. The 
planes are wider and stronger, and he 
looks tough. There still are no marks 
on his face, but somehow it belongs to a 
fighter. "The dancing is no longer nec- 
essary," he said. "When I fought Mil- 
denberger. Patterson, Liston, all of them. 
I could feel their strength when they 
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As he downs — posing for tourists, faking a 
knockdown — or works seriously on the speed 
bag. AH is obviously heavier, more mature. 


leaned on me. Now that ain't true no 
more. Now I hit with mature strength. 
All of them punches I threw bop, bop, 
bop, bop — maybe a thousand punches, 
nobody goes down. Now it’s gonna be 
different. Bop! And down he goes." 

He looked down at the thickened waist 
and felt himself there. "I'm 228 now," 
he said. "I'm gonna fight maybe 215, 
218. Used to be I wanted to keep that 
slim, beautiful body, but I'm getting old- 
er and I'm getting stronger, and I'm nat- 
urally getting bigger. I ain't so slim, but 
I don't want to be. Now I'm a mature 
man. A strong man." 

A photographer from Ebony magazine 
asked him to pose with Jimmy Fllis and 
he got up, kidding with Ellis. They feint- 
ed at each other a few times and he 
reached out and held Ellis off with a 
long left arm, demonstrating that Ellis 
could not get to him. Ellis broke up 
and the photographer asked them to 
look serious. They glared at each other 
for a moment and laughed again after 
the picture had been snapped, 

"You next," Ali said to Ellis. "Sev- 
en days after you fight me, you gonna 
be a week-old ghost." He sat down in a 
chair against the wall and kept talking. 

"Tomorrow morning I start running,” 
he said. "Three miles. I get up to five, 
but no more. People ask me if I lost any- 
thing, if I ain’t as sharp. I’m just as 
sharp. 1 just fight different now. They 
worry about my condition. They should 
worry about Frazier’s. He's rustier than 
me. He went only two rounds with Fos- 
ter and just a few rounds with Ellis. 
Meantime. I had three rounds w ith Quar- 
ry and 15 rounds with Bonavcna. Oscar 
did me a favor. He got me in shape for 
Frazier." 

He got up and hunched over and threw 
some short, awkward punches. "The 
Quarry fight." he said. "Now Quarry 
don't move much, look for you to come 
to him, so I fight him one way. I move 
around him. hit him. I felt good. I been 
away 3 l fi years, no other heavyweight in 
the history of the world could come back 
and beat up Quarry like I did. quicker 
than Joe Frazier. And I felt good. Strong. 
Never got tired. Fought him the way I 
wanted to. 

"But I got to get used to the lights 
and all the people and all that. I felt 
kind of tight and tense, but not in any 
way but in my mind. I had to get used 
to all that noise, all them people dressed 
up like peacocks come to see the cham- 

continued 
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THE CHAMP ronilltued 


pion of the world fight. Once 1 got used 
to that J was all right." 

He was obviously enjoying himself, 
happy to be the center of attention, con- 
fident. full of talk. "The Bonavena 
fight," he said. "I was fooled by Bona- 
vena. I most surely was fooled. Yeah. 
And maybe I took him too light. It was 
the kind of lesson could have been too 
expensive. No, I wasn't my best. May- 
be it was my worst performance, but I 
won. I knocked out Oscar and that’s 
something Bad Joe Frazier hasn't been 
able to do in 25 rounds. Everybody's yell- 
ing and screaming, ‘Joe Frazah! Joe Fra- 
zah!' Joe Frazah whupped Bob Foster 
in two rounds! Knocked him dead! And 
Ali had life and death with Oscar Bona- 
vena! Humpf. Bob Foster, a li’l of 180- 
pounder. Now ain’t that something! I 
wouldn't even spar with a man that size. 
But the press and the bookies are shout- 
ing who-c-e-e! Joe Frazah knocked him 
out, knocked him dead! 

"What they should have done is to 
look what I did to Oscar and what Os- 
car did to Joe Fra/ier. Now, you tell 
me what Bonavena did to Frazier, All 
he did was to knock Joe Frazier down 
twice in their first fight and then whip 
his face so bad that his eyes were swol- 
len closed. And when it was all over, 
Joe Fra/ier fainted in his dressing room. 
Exhausted. Dead tired. Unable to move. 

"Now ain’t that something? J don't 
say Oscar was easy lie wasn’t. But me, 
I won 13 rounds and then I knocked 
him out. I’m satisfied. I beat Frazier’s 
toughest opponent, and that should be 
the measuring stick. I would have beat- 
en Oscar worse, really whupped him. if 
he had fought the way he did in his 
other fights. But Bonavena is tricky. In- 
stead of chasing me. like he usually does, 
he just stood in the middle of the ring. 
. . . No point in dancing with him 'cause 
I’d be dancing alone. 1 had to come to 
him, and that’s when he tried to fight. 
But I'm a scientific fighter. I know how 
to tie up. how to spin a man, turn him 
around in a corner and walk away — 
and that's what I did with Bonavena. 
He was strong, I could tell it. much 
stronger than Joe Frazier, but I han- 
dled him. 

"I made a lot of mistakes in that fight, 
and it cost me. I got careless with him 
in the ninth round, and you can't do 
that with Oscar. He’s awkward and 
sneaky— a sneak puncher. In that ninth 
round I got hit by a hook harder than 


Frazier could ever throw. Numb! Like 
I was numb all over. Just numb. Shock 
and vibrations is all I felt, that’s how I 
knew I was alive. 1 mean I was jarred. 
Even my toes felt the vibrations. Bong! 
Like you take a piece of spring and you 
hit it. B-o-n-g. That’s how I felt. The 
first thought that came to mind — an- 
other good one or two might have 
dropped me. But see. a real champion 
can react to the occasion. 

"Like Ellis, for instance. Now Ellis 
got hit, tagged, shook by Frazier. Here 
it is the biggest thing in his life and 
w hat docs he do? He gets right up. goes 
right back in and starts slugging again. 
Another big punch and he goes down 
again. Gets up and starts slugging while 
he's still numb. Now everybody knows 
you're most vulnerable then and you 
go down even quicker. So you’re not 
brave to do that, just foolish. And dumb. 
The crowd knows it. They start hol- 
lering because they know if you get hit 
again, it will make you go quicker. So 
the minute I’m hit — two steps backward 
and I’m on the other side of the ring. 
Out of danger. Messages race out of 
my mind— retreat, retreat, danger, dan- 
ger. I hear the messages and I’m mov- 
ing, moving away. But I’m still watch- 
ing and thinking. 

"When you’re in condition it takes 
only 10 seconds, then you're usually out 
of trouble. J f he gets too close just clinch 
him. It don’t take long to clear your 
mind when your body is right. Grab 
him. do anything, anything. Just stall 
for time and not let him know you’re 
stunned. You have to be experienced 
enough to keep dancing with him like 
nothing’s wrong. And all this happening 
while the crowd is hollering, the Gar- 
den is full, smoke’s in the ring . . . pop, 
and then you’re hit. hurt. When Joe Lou- 
is knocked down Max Schmcling, he 
gets up holding the rope— too dumb to 
back o(T, too dumb to grab him and 
hold him. When 1 saw Fra/ier knock- 
ing Ellis out with those little old short- 
handed hooks, I could just sec me eat- 
ing Fra/ier up. I could just see me lean- 
ing, jabbing and moving and him reach- 
ing and falling. 

"Hit hard — how many times I been 
hit hard? Sonny Banks, a hook. Henry 
Cooper, hook. Sonny Liston, three times 
to the head. Body punches don't bother 
me. Chuvalo beat me to the body all 
night until he got discouraged. I don’t 
think about Frazier’s body punches. 1 
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Jake them in training for the fun of it. 
Jack Dempsey say Frazier gonna knock 
me out. I'm gonna prove I'm a better 
fighter and a better judge than Jack 
Dempsey. Never been a fighter like me. 
not in the history of the whole world. 
Never been a fighter so fast, so quick, 
so strong, so graceful, so good." 

He talks easily, never at a loss for 
words, his eyes moving constantly, as- 
sessing the impact of w hat he is saying. 
Some of what he says is a put-on, but 
as he talks, he believes it himself. 

"It's gonna be the champ and the 
tramp," he said. "Frazier never been in 
there with nobody like me." 

He got up and began shadowboxing. 
“You got to move and stick," he said, 
sidling quickly around the room, his big 
left arm jabbing out with speed and pre- 
cision. "Move and stick. Bop, bop, bop, 
bop, bop. Quick. Hit him fast, he cain't 
get away. Bop, bop, bop, bop, bop. 

"I hit so much harder now," he said. 
“I hit Bonavena so hard it jarred his kin- 
folks all the way back in Argentina. I real- 
ly hit him. And in the ISth round I hit 
him harder than Frazier ever could hit 
him. And I hit him with a left hook. I 
been working on the left hook so I can 
hit harder with it. 

"Get up," he said to a listener. 
"Lemme show you." 

The man got up reluctantly and Ali 
reached out with the long left hand and 
tapped him gently, delicately on the fore- 
head just over his eyebrows. "There's 
old Joe Frazier," he said. "Bop, bop, 
bop, bop, bop. He trying to get in and 
hit me with body punches and while he 
come in. I’m reaching out here and hit- 
ting him in the head like this." 

The left hand flicked out a few more 
times, so carefully directed that the taps 
on the forehead were just barely feel- 
able. He touched his own forehead and 
said. "As long as a man can't get to 
here on me and I can get to here on 
him [another light tap from the big left 
hand], he in trouble. He in big trouble. 
Now he coming in, he get maybe three, 
four body punches on me. I'm hitting 
him maybe 20 head shots. You think 
that doing him any good? 

"People say Frazier is so busy throw- 
ing punches that he throws more than 
any other heavyweight. They tell you 
he's a big Henry Armstrong. Well, he 
can throw all the punches he wants, he's 
not in there with a amateur. He's in 
there with the best professional and the 


fastest in the history of the whole world. 
I want for everyone to read what I say 
'cause I know how some people are, they 
try to make up for their bum predic- 
tions. No. I'm not putting Joe Frazier 
down. I'm just telling the truth. Liston 
was the greatest thing that ever was un- 
til I beat him. Then they cttllcd him a 
bum. Before I heat him he was the great- 
est of all times, badder than Joe Louis. 
That stare! After T beat him they said 
aw, he quit. The second time they didn't 
know what to say. Patterson, well you 
know Patterson was fast and good and 
I just played with him. So now Joe Fra- 
zier is supposed to be so good. I was de- 
fending against Sonny Liston when Joe 
Frazier came to my camp to sec me. 
There he was, a little old country boy 
wearing suspenders. Just back from the 
Olympics. Now he is undefeated. 
Right — we can't deny that, he's unde- 
feated. He's just whipping everybody. 
He is the favorite. He is the favorite to 
whip me! So what I want to say is that 
Joe Frazier is good, but I want people 
to say that after I whip him. I don't 
want them to write poor Joe was this 
or was that and Ali is this and he ain't 
that. I want them to say not only was 
Joe Frazier a great fighter but Ali said 
just what he would do to him. 

"Now Joe Frazier ain't a great fight- 
er to me. He's a great fighter to the 
fans been reading his clippings. But to 
me he can't even dance. Sec. I'm used 
to watching films of pretty fighters. Sug- 
ar Ray Robinson, Johnny Bratton. Kid 
Gavilan. I watch the action, watch the 
punches they throw, watch the footwork. 
These arc some of the prettiest and best 
fights up until myself. I would say. It 
was hard to be the cameraman. He had 
to be quick to follow the action, and 
it's the same way when I fight. You can 
tell by watching the way the film an- 
gles, moves — that's the way it is with 
me. The difference between me and them 
is that I don't gel it. I don't gel hit near- 
ly as much as Robinson, Bratton and 
Gavilan, and they were masters. It's a 
race for the camera to keep up. I notice 
all this when I'm fighting. I notice the 
cameraman sweating to keep up with 
my dancing, switching and turning. 

“I'll be dancing on March 8. I'll be 
dancing, moving and hitting, and Fra- 
zier won't be able to find me. Joe Fra- 
zier will be reaching and straining with 
those hooks, and they'll get longer and 
longer, and he'll get more frustrated. 


Where’s Ali? Why won't he stand still? 
And he'll start lunging and jumping, and 
that's when I'll be popping and smok- 
ing. It's like a horse race or a foot race. 
One man starts with a five-block head- 
start 'cause that's what I'll have on Joe 
Frazier. The first five rounds are mine. 
He won’t be able to reach me. Yeah, he 
might not be able to find me for five 
rounds. But I'll be punching him." 

He rested a moment, and he was re- 
minded that two years ago he had dis- 
cussed with Sports Illustrated what 
would happen if he met Frazier. At that 
time, he got up in his living room and 
fought a two-round pantomime bout in 
which he was knocked down twice in 
the first round, saved by the bell, then 
came back to knock Frazier out in the 
second with a thunderous left-right-left 
combination. He grinned. 

"I ain't going to say what round it 
will end." he said, more seriously. "I'm 
a different fighter now, so is he. I train 
different. I even run different. Now I 
run maybe a mile, then I sprint, hard as 
I can run, maybe four or five blocks. 
What the sprinting do, it gives you 
speed." 

He began throw ing punches again, still 
sitting dow n. “You slick and move, stick 
and move," he said again, “lie's mov- 
ing in. ain't reaching me because he's 
too small to reach me. I'm looking for 
the opening, looking and picking and 
then I see it." 

His eyes widened and he began to 
punch harder, banging his right elbow 
against the wall of the small room as he 
drew his arm back, the familiar "unnnh- 
unnnnh!" marking each punch. 

"Now I'm sprinting, but I'm sprinting 
in the ring." he said, still banging away, 
his elbow thudding off the wall. "Now 
I got him in trouble and I'm chopping 
him with the right hand, and he don't 
know how to run. where to go." 

He slammed the right hand twice in 
succession and stopped punching and 
leaned back, a film of sweat on his face. 
"He ain't going to withstand that," he 
said. "Ain't no heavyweight in the his- 
tory of the world could withstand that.” 

"Then this fight won’t go 15 rounds,” 
someone said, and Ali shook his haid. 

"Ain't no way it gonna go all the 
way," he said. "One of us is gonna gel 
knocked out." 

One of us? That's what he said. Of 
course, it could have been just one more 
put-on. END 
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A GRIM RUN TO FISCAL DAYLIGHT 


After a decade of high living, college football faces a serious financial squeeze. Costs are still rising, but 
revenues approach a ceiling. For all but the richest teams austerity measures lie ahead by PAT RYAN 
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I t is a time Tor accounting. Like busi- 
ness executives throughout the land, 
the trustees of college sport have been 
poring over their graphs, those craggy 
profiles of the financial scene. The pic- 
ture they see is troubling. In the past 
decade athletic budgets have increased 
108% (only 35% of which can be at- 
tributed to the cost-of-living rise). Some 
schools are now spending more than 
S3 million annually to field sports 
teams. Two-thirds of college athletic 
programs are operating in the red. In 
some major conferences as many as 
six members spend more for sports 
than they earn from them. 

If statistics confuse you. if you thumb 
through the financial pages of the daily 
newspaper only to get to Peanuts, con- 
sider these specific areas of crisis: 

Item 1: Forty-two colleges have 
dropped intercollegiate football because 
of inflated costs in the last 10 years. 
The State University of Buffalo joined 
the list just three weeks ago. Toward 
the end, with the handwriting plain on 
the bursar's wall. Buffalo Coach Bob 
Dcming was lighting to save his pro- 
gram by buying at a discount from a 
sporting goods firm that was going out 
of business. He even changed to a cheap- 
er type of laundry marker. 

Item 2: The University of Kansas stu- 
dent senate voted last week to give no 
money from student fees to the school’s 
major sports in 1971-72. The athletic 
department had been getting SI 80,000 
annually. To try to recoup the funds, 
Athletic Director Wade Stinson plans 
to raise student season-ticket prices from 
S5 to SIS in football and from S4 to 
SI 5.50 in basketball, gambling that stu- 
dent attendance at games will not drop 
too drastically. 

Item 3: The Big Ten, which long has 
had frosty relations with professional 
football (until recently it barred pro tal- 
ent scouts from press boxes), is now ac- 
tively courting professional team owners 
in an effort to get exhibition games 
booked into college stadiums. The Uni- 

TME HIGH COST OF SUITING UP 


From helmet to tow-cuts, the phantom player 
opposite represents an outlay o. $200 — one- 
third more than a decade ago. Most ex- 
pensive item: shoulder pads at $54. up from 
$38. Tape atone may cost a school $5,000. 


versity of Minnesota is after the Vikings. 
Northwestern wants the Bears, Michigan 
the Lions and Ohio State would prob- 
ably settle for any old Super Bowl can- 
didate with some regional appeal. Just 
this month it was announced that No- 
tre Dame has made a match between 
the Bears and the Cleveland Browns at 
South Bend, for Aug. 28. Depending 
on the deal struck, a single pro football 
game might add as much as S200.000 
to a college's athletic bank account. 

Thus the colleges are scrambling for 
any cash around. Ohio State has led 
the country in football attendance in 19 
of the last 20 years, but filling its sta- 
dium to the parapets does not leave OSU 
wallowing in profit. "The pinch is there, 
and we just have to face up to it,” says 
Buckeye Athletic Director J. Ed Weaver. 

In the '60s college football managed 
to stay generally abreast of escalating 
costs by upping ticket prices and cash- 
ing in on television. But now expenses 
arc racing ahead of revenue. A detailed 
NCAA study of finances that has just 
been made public shows that football 
revenue increased by 12% in 1968 and 
1969 but football expenses increased 
19% . And athletic directors sec no ready 
way to solve the problem. Many claim 
their ticket prices cannot be raised any 
more, which means their stadiums can- 
not be exploited further — they can only 
seat so many fans. Some major football 
schools have expanded their grandstands 
three times in the last decade. To make 
additions now would entail cantilcvering 
the structure or massive excavating to 
build downward. The cost would be 
prohibitive. For example, Ohio State 
discovered that enclosing the open end 
of its stadium would cost more than 
the stadium itself did when it was built 
in 1922. 

Football's savior in the '60s was tele- 
vision, but it now seems most unlikely 
that TV money will be increasing. In- 
deed. the opposite may be true when 
the networks bid on a new contract in 
1972. Last week ABC, which currently 
televises college football, said it may not 
be interested in renewing the contract 
under the present terms. "The NCAA 
will have to lower its price demand or 
become more lenient in the selection of 
games to be televised," ABC Sports 
Vice-President Chuck Howard declared. 
"And maybe the NCAA will have to 
do both for us to buy the package again." 
ABC pays SI 2.1 million per season for 


the college games. For the year 1968, 
says the network, it absorbed a SI .8 mil- 
lion net loss on the venture. 

Athletic departments once could rely 
on the university regents, alumni con- 
tributions and student funds to shore 
up their finances, but such donations 
are drying up — in part because of the 
economic climate, in part because of 
alumni disaffection with many college 
attitudes. Bob Deming saw gifts to his 
Buffalo team plummet from S74.000 to 
SI. 500 in one year. Increasing numbers 
of universities are on very tight bud- 
gets. with some of them shutting down 
whole departments, such as engineering 
and dental schools. In these circumstanc- 
es athletic deficits arc becoming hard to 
justify. Yet 400 of the 655 NCAA-mcm- 
ber colleges operate their sports pro- 
grams in the red. 

If, as the NCAA survey shows, only 
one-third of football's inflation is due 
to the cost-of-living rise, what accounts 
for the other two-thirds? It has been ex- 
plained by Oregon State Athletic Di- 
rector Jim Barratt as "keeping up with 
the Joneses." He says, "If our major op- 
ponent hires another football assistant 
coach, we try to match them. If our 
major opponent has more football schol- 
arships than we have, we try to catch 
up. If our major opponent has an ath- 
letic dormitory, we get out the hammer 
and nails. If our major opponent shops 
for artificial turf, we start organizing a 
fund-raising campaign. This goes on and 
on. If we don't work through the NCAA 
for a solution of limitations, many of 
our coaches will be out selling insur- 
ance within five years." 

In a sense, college football teams are 
like publicly held corporations. To keep 
the stockholders happy, each season 
must be bigger and better. 

"Just as most people in the U.S. tend- 
ed to improve their own housing dur- 
ing the 1960s," says Arkansas Coach 
Frank Broyles, "so colleges have en- 
larged stadiums and built dorms and 
field houses. We are in competition for 
the entertainment dollar: college foot- 
ball had better be a good show." 

And so the extravaganza has become 
increasingly costly. The NCAA survey 
showed that in 1960 major colleges spent 
an average of S330.0C0 to field a foot- 
ball team. By 1969 the figure was S668,- 
000. Last year alone the University of 
Houston upped its sports budget 26' , . 

The increases have conic in all facets 
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FOOTBALL SQUEEZE continued 


of the sport. Equipment costs have ris- 
en between 33^ and 40 r J . Balls, shoes 
and uniforms now cost Ohio State S57,- 
000 a season. Hospitalization, physi- 
cians" fees and medical supplies may be 
as much as SI 6.000. Mark the Buckeye 
marching band down for S22.500 or so. 
Recruiting expenses among top teams 
exceed S50.000 a year. The NCAA found 
the average tutoring bill for football play- 
ers at major colleges was SI 6.700. and 
one Atlantic Coast Conference school 
is said to spend more than 520,000 for 
this item. Ten years ago the training 
table at Penn State cost SI 8.000. Now 
the bill is $35,000. when Oklahoma was 
virtually unbeatable in the "50s, Bud Wil- 
kinson was paid the then handsome sum 
of S20.000 per year. His nearest coun- 
terpart today. Darrell Royal of Texas, 
makes S35.000. (But as Wilkinson did, 
of course. Royal earns far more than 
his coaching salary from other perqui- 
sites.) One BigTenteam is spending SI 9,- 
000 a year on telephone and telegraph, 
but that is paltry compared with the 
sum run up at a Southern power that re- 
quests anonymity. Its coaches spend 
528,000 tclcphoningand another SI 5.000 
on postage. “We have no reason to re- 
fuse to let you use the name,” an of- 
ficial said, "except that we are spend- 
ing so much money it would shock peo- 
ple. They would think we arc spending 
a lot more than everybody else. If every 
other athletic budget could be published, 
we'd be happy to publish ours, because 
we know we'd be pretty much in line." 

A major increase has been in the grant- 
in-aid expense. The number of athletes 
receiving scholarships is higher than ever 
before, but more significant is the fact 
that tuition in most schools has dou- 
bled in 10 years, and in some cases has 
tripled. At Northwestern, for instance, 
tuition in 1960 was 51,000 a year; it will 
be $2,700 next year. Athletic directors 
can only wince when projections are 
made of the tuition fees of the future. 
By 1980, Northwestern estimates, its stu- 
dents may be paying S8.000 a year for 
their education. Ten years ago grants-in- 
aid cost the Ohio State athletic depart- 
ment SI 98,000. Now Woody Hayes gets 
a bill for S407.000. At Kansas one tu- 
ition-and-fec hike increased grants-in- 
aid S40.000 overnight. 

But while the overall trend is disheart- 
ening, it must be pointed out that a few 
schools arc making substantial profits 


from sport. Frank Broyles rides happy 
and high on the Arkansas hog. At LSU 
there has been an embarrassing bounty. 
In 1946 the school's athletic department 
was told it had to be self-supporting. It 
was to operate as a business, entirely sep- 
arate from the university. If the busi- 
ness went bankrupt, then sports would 
be dead forever at LSU. 

So successful was the athletic depart- 
ment that at one point it loaned the uni- 
versity S400,000 (at 6*7r interest, of 
course). Two years ago LSU's regents 
were lobbying desperately in the state 
legislature for more funds to pay pro- 
fessors. At that very moment a S2.3 mil- 
lion surplus sat in the athletic department 
coffers. In the last dozen years the de- 
partment has showed a net profit rang- 
ing anywhere from S300.000 to S650.000 
annually. Football has been the mon- 
eymaker. Basketball, even in Pete Mar- 
avich’s heyday, lost money. In recent 
years much of the loose cash has been 
invested in capital improvements: new 
wings have been added to the athletic 
dorm, tennis and track stadiums have 
been built. A gigantic field house that 
will have five basketball courts, an eight- 
lap track and an expanse of synthetic 
turf is under construction. Even with 
all that, there is S950.000 left in the LSU 
sports kitty. 

But it is not by the fortunate few that 
the state of college sport should be mea- 
sured. Some schools currently operating 
close to the break-even point confess to 
a certain amount of fat in their bud- 
gets. "I am convinced that if I had to I 
could cut SI 50.000 to S200.000 without 
impairing our program," one Midwest- 
ern athletic director admits. "For in- 
stance, we spend S4.200 a season taking 
players to a motel on Friday night be- 
fore home games. That's not necessary. 
Another item is color game films. Since 
we began using them, our film costs have 
risen some SI 0,000 to SI 5.000. Color 
film makes it no easier to study and an- 
alyze play, but the coaches say prospec- 
tive recruits arc more impressed by color 
film. That sort of expenditure can be 
trimmed." 

For several years there has been a lot 
of jawboning about expenses, but coach- 
es have continued signing vouchers and 
have paid little attention to all the hul- 
labaloo. However, last month at the 
NCAA convention in Houston it was 
evident that the coaches are ready to 


give some ground. When he heard that 
the American Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation was proposing a national limit 
on grants-in-aid. Big Ten Commissioner 
William Reed declared, “This is a very 
significant thing, because it constitutes 
recognition on their part that athletic 
economy is necessary for survival.” 

Frank Broyles, outgoing president of 
the AFCA, acknowledged that football 
coaches w'ere now doing some fiscal 
homework, that their previously aloof 
attitude was no longer realistic. But 
Broyles himself is opposed to belt-tight- 
ening. "Football is the golden goose," 
he says. “Kill it or cripple it, and you 
run the risk of reducing the income which 
supports the nonremunerative sports.” 
Quoting NCAA studies, Broyles pointed 
out that football pays its own way at 
nearly all the schools with the largest pro- 
grams and also pays for about half of 
the other sports programs. 

USC Coach John McKay issued a sim- 
ilar warning, stressing the fundamental 
point that football carries the financial 
load for college sport generally. “Sup- 
pose I have four businesses." he said, 
"and one of them is profitable and the 
other three arc not. I ask my account- 
ant for advice. If he tells me to cut 
back in the one business that is prof- 
itable, then I'm going to find me an- 
other accountant." 

The NCAA had printed and ready 
for the coaches at Houston a 127-page 
booklet entitled Financial Analysis of In- 
tercollegiate Athletics , which means the 
economic issues were there on the ta- 
ble. The NCAA had sent out 32-page 
questionnaires in the fall of 1969 asking 
for detailed information on athletic pro- 
gram revenues and expenses. "As you 
can imagine, some institutions are a lit- 
tle lender about divulging their financial 
status,” said Mitchell H. Raiborn, au- 
thor of the booklet, "cither because they 
are doing so good or they are doing so 
bad." Elaborate coding schemes were 
set up to protect the colleges’ privacy. 
The NCAA received data from 277 of 
the 655 schools queried (42 r | ). At least 
half the members of every major con- 
ference filed reports. "We may have the 
figures, say, on an Ohio State but not a 
Texas, on a USC but not a UCLA," Rai- 
born notes. "It's a balanced, carefully 
computed survey.” 

In recent years there have been any 
number of suggestions on how to aid ath- 
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For ’71, Monte Carlo 
remains much the way 
it was. 

Because most people 
liked it the way it was. 

A lot of research told us 
that. (Along with a lot of 
sales, thank you.) So, no 
big change. Rather, 
some small, but nice, 
improvements. 

We replaced last year’s 
grille with one having an 
even more classic grid 
pattern. 


We widened the 
distance between the 
Power-Beam headlights, 
so the car assumes a 
slightly lower stance. 

We added a raised hood 
ornament. 

Inside, we took last 
year’s control knobs and 
wrapped them in soft 
black vinyl. They look 
better. They feel better. 

But like we said, most 
people liked our Monte 
Carlo the way it was. So 
it still has steel guard 
beams built into the doors 


and a steel bulkhead in 
the trunk. Still has power 
disc front brakes. And — 
what people like best of all 
—it still has a Chevrolet 
price. 

Actually, Monte Carlo 
hasn’t changed one bit 
from what you wanted it 
to be. A personal luxury 
car priced hundreds 
of dollars less than other 
personal luxury cars. 

A whole new field of one. 


1971. YouVe changed. We’ve changed. 




FOOTBALL SQUEEZE continued 


Ictic budgets. The playing of an 1 1 th foot- 
ball game was heralded as a panacea. 
But the result was predictable- it helped 
the rich get richer. If a school has trou- 
ble selling tickets to 10 games, an I Ith 
only increases the headache. Nebraska 
scheduled an I Ith game last fall with 
Wake Forest. The Cornhuskers, one of 
the nation's top teams, gave the visiting 
North Carolina school a substantial 
guarantee (S80.000) and pocketed the 
rest— a cool quarter of a million dollars 
from a capacity crowd. And the sched- 
uling of games has become something 
of a fiscal rather than an esthetic art. 
The difference between playing Ohio 
State in Columbus and New Mexico in 
Albuquerque is about SI 00,000, as any 
athletic director knows. 

Among the more extreme proposals to 
slash costs are the elimination of spring 
football (the Ivy League did it 19 years 
ago), putting territorial limits on recruit- 
ing, legislating the number of assistant 
coaches a school can hire (some have as 
many as a dozen), trimming travel 
squads and abolishing tutoring. This last 
suggestion conics from Wade Stinson at 
Kansas. "There is no more reason why 
an athlete should be provided with free 
tutoring than a nonathlctc should." he 
says. “The trouble w ith tutoring is that it 
becomes a crutch to the athlete. Instead 
of starting out on the first day of classes 
and keeping up his work, he waits until 
shortly before exams and then yells for 
tutoring.” A study of the Jayhawk annu- 
al budget bears this out. The books have 
sometimes shown less than S50 spent in 
tutoring fees between September and De- 
cember. But between Jan. I and March I, 
w hich includes the period of semester ex- 
ams, tutoring jumps to 55,000. 

From time to time there is talk of 
bringing back one-platoon football. Cer- 
tain conferences, such as the WAC, ad- 
vocate it. One Pacific Eight school did 
a study some time ago and found that 
using two platoons cost it an additional 

51 00.000 a year. Another conference 
member estimated that added cost at 

5200.000 a year. Yet many coaches con- 
tend there would be no difference in 
cost, primarily because recruiting would 
be more difficult and expensive. Coaches 
will be in dire straits before they permit 
the reinstitution of the single-platoon 
game. "Sure you could save," says Pep- 
per Rodgers. “And you could save even 
more by limiting every squad to 25 play- 


ers and one coach. But you wouldn't 
have very good football." 

Frank Broyles is one who believes the 
one-platoon game would cost just about 
the same. His staff, he notes, was the 
same size in the one-platoon years as it 
is now. "We would have about the same 
number of athletes, but fewer would get 
into games and you'd have disgruntled 
players. The great passers, runners and 
kickers we have now couldn't get into 
the games in most cases. You'd pick an 
end for defense, and he wouldn't be that 
nifty receiver. You'd pick a linebacker 
for fullback, and he wouldn't be that 
great runner. We'd lose the appeal of 
the exciting game we have today. It 
would be like taking the pros back to 
about 1936." 

Some time ago San Jose State's Bob 
Bronzan was discussing the phenomenon 
of specialization in sports. "It starts in 
high school," he said. "The kids there 
are getting stronger coaching, and they 
specialize instead of becoming all-round 
athletes. In college today you seldom 
sec a three-sport man. The athlete’s les- 
sons are very sophisticated. Years ago 
a defensive back just looked for the ball 
and tackled. Now his playbook is load- 
ed. It costs more to finance specialized 
athletes under the guidance of specialized 
coaches." 

Individual conferences have been ex- 
perimenting with various ways to make 
their budgets balance. Several quite 
openly juggle their schedules to pick up 
more TV money. The Southwest Con- 
ference, with its lighted stadiums that 
permit night games, is said to pick up 
SI million a year this way. Conferences 
are shortening minor-sport seasons, cut- 
ting down squads and limiting travel by 
these teams. 

But sooner or later the NCAA is go- 
ing to have to step in, stand very tall 
and pass legislation to institute wise 
economies nationwide. No athletic di- 
rector is going to cut back on football 
unless he is assured his competition is 
doing likewise. 

At present the NCAA is considering 
three proposals. The first is putting a 
limit of 120 on the number of football 
scholarships a college can have on the 
books — an average of 30 a year. These 
presumably would be renewable one- 
year grants. Ara Parseghian, for one, 
says he could live with such a curb on 
grants-in-aid. "We average just above 


that, about 32 or 33 a year," he says. 

“I'm not sure though that big state 
schools like Texas could be competitive 
with that number. I think they give out 
something like 50 a year now and also 
redshirt players.” A Southwest Confer- 
ence coach— not Darrell Royal — ex- 
plains that schools like Penn State and 
USC, situated in prime high school foot- 
ball areas, can get by with 25 or 30 
grants, but coaches who have to travel 
long distances recruiting and are not fa- 
miliar with prospects' day-in and day- 
out performances have to take more 
chances. They say they need 45 or 50 
scholarships annually. 

The second NCAA proposal is to 
award scholarships only on the basis of 
need. "Let me tell you this scheme can't 
work," storms Broyles. "If it were passed 
on a national basis you might have ma- 
jor conferences dropping out of the 
NCAA." 

The final NCAA suggestion is to es- 
tablish a national date for signing let- 
ters of intent. In effect, this would limit 
the recruiting season and thus trim re- 
cruiting expenses. At present, the Big 
Eight's signing day is Feb. 9, but an- 
other conference may have its day in 
May. Thus, while a Big Eight coach can 
stop worrying about another Big Eight 
school taking away from him a player 
he signs in February, he still has to 
worry and spend money to prevent his 
recruit from signing w ith a team in a con- 
ference with a May deadline. It has been 
suggested that the NCAA go even far- 
ther and bar all contacts w ith high school 
athletes until after they have played their 
final games in November. Such a rule, 
together with an early national lettcr- 
of-intenl deadline, would appreciably 
reduce recruiting costs. 

A fortnight ago the NCAA announced 
that it was considering summoning its 
members to a special spring convention 
to consider such proposals. But now 
NCAA officials arc shuffling their pa- 
pers and saying they don't want to give 
the appearance of “railroading" the 
football coaches. They have decided 
against an extraordinary session, which 
means no changes will be put into ef- 
fect before 1973. Meanwhile, lots of 
schools that are not Arkansas. Texas, 
USC, Notre Dame, LSU and the like 
will just have to swallow their losses 
and hope they don't suffer the fate of a 
Buffalo — extinction. end 
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by CURT FLOOD 
with RICHARD CARTER 


MY 
REBELLION 


He was sold down the river, says the 
ex-Cardinal star , who gives his own 
version of the case that landed baseball 
in the federal courts and wound up 
with the author in the nation's capital 

In 1967 wc won the championship of 
I the National League and defeated Bos- 
ton in the World Scries. In 1968 wc 
won the championship of the National 
League and failed by one game to de- 
feat Detroit in the World Series. In 1969 
we lost the championship of the Na- 
tional League on March 22. before the 
season started. 

August A. Busch Jr., horseman, 
yachtsman, beer magnate and proprietor 
of the Cardinals, is the most baronial 
of major league club owners. He also 
has the shortest fuse. During the 1969 
pension negotiations, the Major League 
Baseball Players Associat ion had offend- 
ed his sense of propriety by demanding 
a better retirement plan. After the ne- 
gotiations ended in a compromise, the 
leading members of the Cardinals add- 
ed injury to insult. They asked for sub- 
stantial salary increases. I. for one. did 
not sign my contract until March 3 — 
having been an official holdout for two 
brave days. I had rejected a S77.500 offer. 

"If you people want a .300 hitter who 
also happens to be the best centerlicldcr 
in baseball." I said modestly, "it will 
cost you S90.000, which is not seventy- 
two-five and is not eighty-nine, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine." I got the S90.000. 
Bob Gibson, Lou Brock, Tim McCarver 
and several others also did handsomely. 
Mr. Busch's player payroll became the 
highest in the industry. 

He had a lit. Labor annoyances were 
not what he had envisioned when he 


took up baseball. They boded ill for the 
future of the game. What would become 
of the fans? The fans! Mr. Busch de- 
cided to attack us in behalf of the fans. 
Accordingly, he staged a happening. He 
ordered all the Cardinals to a special 
meeting on March 22 at St. Petersburg, 
our Florida training base. He summoned 
the corporate directors of his beer and 
baseball enterprises. He whistled up the 
gentlemen of the press. When all had as- 
sembled, he addressed himself to the 
players. 

Mr. Busch questioned the integrity of 
our attitudes. He raised doubts as to 
the single-mindedness of our profession- 
al efforts. He accused us of upstaging 
and occasionally manhandling our de- 
voted fans. He deplored the methods of 
our Association. He named that fail- 
ure to mend our ways would ruin St. 
Louis baseball. He depicted us as a rab- 
ble of ingrates who were getting lat and 
headed for a fall. “Fans are telling us," 
he said, "that if we intend to raise prices 
to pay for the high salaries, they will 
stop coming to the games. . . . They say 
they can do other things with their time 
and with their money. It doesn’t take a 
crystal ball, gentlemen, to realize that 
with so many fans being so aware of 
the big payrolls in baseball, they will be- 
come more and more critical of us.” Hav- 
ing humiliated us to the best of his abil- 
ity, he exhorted us to go forth and win 
another pennant. 

Other professionals might have re- 
signed en masse, but Busch knew that 
we would not resign (because baseball 
law does not permit us to seek another 
employer). He was using the occasion 
not only to revile us but to reassert the 
uniquely feudal privileges vested in him 
and other club owners by baseball's re- 
serve system. 

The speech demoralized the 1969 Car- 
dinals. Despite two successive pennants, 
we were still livestock. A few days be- 
fore, the front office had started the 
havoc by trading away our most pop- 
ular player. Orlando Cepeda. He had 
symbolized the joyful togetherness of the 
champion Cardinals. In return for Cha- 
Cha, the Atlanta Braves sent us Joe 
Torre, a congenial man and an excel- 
lent player. But the glue was gone. 

We remained keen about each other 
as athletes and men, but the opposing 
team was no longer our chief adversary, 
nor was the next game the most im- 
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portant problem in our lives. Each of 
us was miserably aware that the ax was 
over our skulls. We finished fourth in 
the National League's Eastern Division, 
13 games behind the Mets. The great 
Cardinals were all washed up. 

I protested more vigorously than usu- 
al during the ’69 season and even broke 
into print a few times. This did not en- 
dear me to management. Especially not 
at S90.000 a year. Where once my paint- 
ing of oil portraits had been tolerated, 
even encouraged, it was now deplored. 
The front office nagged Lou Brock about 
his Dodge agency and flower shop. Nel- 
son Brilcs about his electronics dealer- 
ship, Hoot Gibson about his Omaha in- 
terests, Tim McCarver about his Mem- 
phis restaurant. I was the worst offend- 
er of the lot. Not only did I paint until 
all hours, but my name now was as- 
sociated with a photography business. 
How could I be expected to keep my 
mind on baseball? 

I'll tell you how. The major league 
baseball player is even more aware of 
the perils of distraction than general 
managers and owners. He cannot excel 
unless his mind is on the game. He has 
known this since childhood. If he be- 
comes involved in businesses outside 
baseball, he does so as an absentee part- 
ner. He usually invests little except the 
use of his name. How could it be oth- 
erwise? He is on the road half the time, 
and tense with athletic concentration 
when at home. Why, then, docs he in- 
volve himself in outside interests? Part- 
ly in hope of getting extra money. Main- 
ly in hope that his brief prestige may 
help him to prepare a place for himself 
in the world. The likelihood is great that 
baseball will have no room for him af- 
ter his playing days end. It is little more 
likely. I might add. that the outside busi- 
ness will jell. But you can’t blame a 
man for trying. 

Late in the season, while we still had 
a mathematical chance of winning our 
division, I began to realize that the front 
office had given up on us. Angrier than 
usual. I confided to Jack Herman, a re- 
porter for the Globe-Democrat, that the 
top management had tossed in the tow- 
el. I went on at some length. 

Bing Dev inc, our general manager, re- 
sponded with a crusher. "The only rea- 
son the regulars are complaining." he 
said, "is that they are afraid of losing 
their jobs.” 
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I think I had known it for months 
without admitting it to myself. Now I 
said to me, "Brother Flood, you are 
going to be traded. You have had it." 

On October 7 I was sitting in my apart- 
ment waiting for my nervous system to 
come down to earth now that the sea- 
son was over. 

The telephone sounded. 

"Hello, Curt?" 

"Yes." 

"Jim Toomey. Curt." 

A chill entered my belly. Toomey was 
Devine's assistant. 

"Curt, you’ve been traded to Phil- 
adelphia." 

Silence. 

"Good luck. Curt." 

"Thanks. Thanks a lot.” 

Twelve years of my life. I spent the 
rest of the day in the chair right next to 
the telephone, answering none of the 
calls. Twelve years of my life. 

I said, "There ain't no way I'm go- 
ing to pack up and move 12 years of 
my life away from here. No way at all." 

If I had taken inventory before the 
front office called, I would have com- 
piled a formidable list. Expensive ath- 
lete. Painter of oil portraits as negotiable 
as any currency. Student of the human 
condition. Impervious to shock. Subdi- 
vision: black. Belief in the American 
dream: lapsed. 

Wrong. The dream dies hard. It lay 
deep within me, dormant but not de- 
stroyed. Just as stress can arouse a la- 
tent virus, one miserable telephone call 
released the poison of self-pity. The hard- 
boiled realist who answered the tele- 
phone was a weeping child when he set 
the receiver down. 

It was a bad scene. Feverishly, I harped 
on my 12 years of service, my place 
among the alltimc stars of the Cardinals. 
If I had been a foot-shullling porter, 
they might have at least given me a pock- 
et watch. But all I got was a call from a 
middle-echelon coffee drinker in the 
front office. Was I not entitled to a ges- 
ture from the general manager himself? 

And Philadelphia. The nation’s north- 
ernmost Southern city. Scene of Richie 
Allen's ordeals. Home of a ball club ri- 
valed only by the Pirates as the least 
cheerful organization in the league. I 
did not want to succeed Richie Allen in 
the affections of that organization, its 
press and its missile-hurling audience. 

"I have only two choices," I said. "I 
co/i tinned 
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can go to Philadelphia or I can quit base- 
ball altogether. I will not go to Phil- 
adelphia.” The words of a typical base- 
ball player, prostrated by the unchal- 
lengeable rules of the industry. 

I telephoned Devine and told him that 
I would retire. 

"That's entirely up to you. Curt. Good 
luck.” 

I told the reporters that I would re- 
tire. Nobody believed me. Traded play- 
ers arc forever threatening to pack it in. 
Hew can afford to. 

John Quinn, general manager of the 
Phillies, called. 

"Mr. Quinn, you're wasting your time. 
I've made my decision." 

"Can't we chat for a few minutes?" 

I met him at a hotel and was im- 
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pressed. He was warm and understand- 
ing. He told me that the Philadelphia 
operation was being overhauled. Good 
new players were coming. A new ball 
park was in construction. Money was 
there for me. I agreed to see him again. 
I no longer was bothered about Phil- 
adelphia. as such. I was thinking more 
clearly. The problem was no particular 
city but was the reserve clause, which 
afflicted all players equally no matter 
where they played. 

I had been thinking about the reserve 
clause for weeks. Sooner or later, some- 
one would challenge baseball's right to 
treat human beings like used cars. I tele- 
phoned Marvin Miller, executive direc- 
tor of the Association, for an appoint- 
ment and Hew to New York to see him. 

"I want to sue baseball on consti- 
tutional grounds." I told him. His eye- 


brows rose. "1 want to give the courts 
a chance to outlaw the reserve system. I 
want to go out like a man instead of dis- 
appearing like a bottle cap." 

"A lawsuit might take two or three 
years." said Miller. "It would cost a for- 
tune. And you could lose." 

"I could also win." 

"If you have any idea about becom- 
ing the first black manager, you can for- 
get it after suing. You can also forget 
jobs as a coach or scout." 

"I never had a chance anyway." 

"Think of the money you'd lose by 
staying out of the game during the next 
two or three seasons." 

"You haven't begun to scare me yet. 
Let's sue." 

While in New York. 1 spent four hours 
over drinks and dinner with John Quinn. 
A lady at an adjoining table leaned over 
and said. "I know you from somewhere. 
Don't tell me. Lou Brock!” 

In situations like that, you get up and 
introduce yourself before they have a 
chance to call you Jackie Robinson. 
Satchel Paige and every other black play- 
er they can name. We all look alike. 

"I'm Curt Flood.” 1 said, "and this 
is John Quinn, general manager of the 
Phillies. I'm with them now.” 

Technically, it was true. In my haste 
to silence the woman. 1 had omitted the 
details. That flat assertion may have sig- 
nified more to Quinn than it did to me. 
It may have accounted for his perplexity 
when I filed suit. He had thought that 1 
looked upon myself as a Phillie. 

That evening Quinn offered me a com- 
bination of salary and reimbursement 
for spring-training expenses that would 
have raised my 1970 earnings above 
SI00.000. When somebody talks that 
kind of money one does not respond 
with a fiat no. I told Quinn that 1 would 
let him know. 

I went back to St. Louis to think over 
the conversations with Miller and Quinn. 
The more deeply 1 explored myself, the 
more determined I became to take base- 
ball to court. I had little money, but I 
was fortified by what I am not ashamed 
to call spiritual resources. I would try 
to improve my own corner of society be- 
fore moving on. Win or lose, the base- 
ball industry would never be the same. 

I would leave my mark. 

"Marvin. I'm going ahead with it." I 
told Miller on the telephone. "Can you 
help?" 

"It's possible. Come to our executive 


board meeting in San Juan on Decem- 
ber 13 and talk to the player reps." 

I went. I spoke for at least half an 
hour. 1 told the players that I was 
going to proceed with the suit whether 
1 got Association help or not, but 
that 1 needed all the backing I could 
get. The men questioned me closely, 
making sure that I was not engaged 
in a classic play threatening suit in 
hope that the Phillies would raise the 
ante — or that I would settle for a few 
hundred thousand dollars out of court. 
Tom Haller, sensibly, asked about a 
possible link between my suit and 
black militancy. The discussion was 
thoughtful, serious and heartening. 

The hoard excused me from the meet- 
ing and then voted 25-0 to support my 
case. It authorized the Association of- 
fice to retain the best possible counsel 
for me. 

Time was precious. Marvin Miller 
wasted none. He called former Justice 
Arthur J. Goldberg, his old colleague 
in the steelworkers union, and asked him 
to consider taking my case. Mr. Gold- 
berg invited me to his office. He is a well- 
turned-out man with unmussed white 
hair and an unmussed mind. I was ner- 
vous about meeting him. partly because 
I was a stranger to conferences in the 
private offices of former Supreme Court 
justices, and partly because I sensed that 
my future might depend on the impres- 
sion I made. He put me at ease by get- 
ting right to the facts and reviewing the 
pitfalls to make sure that I had over- 
looked none. 

“I just won't be treated as if I were 
an IBM card." I said. 

"All right," he answered. "Let's go." 

On December 24 I fired the opening 
shot, a letter to Bowie Kuhn, the com- 
missioner of baseball: 

Dear Mr. Kuhn, 

After twelve years in the major 
leagues, I do not feel that I am a 
piece of property to be bought and 
sold irrespective of my wishes. 1 be- 
lieve that any system which produces 
that result violates my basic rights 
as a citizen and is inconsistent with 
the laws of the United States and of 
the several States. 

It is my desire to play baseball in 
1970. and I am capable of playing. I 
have received a contract offer from 
the Philadelphia club, but I believe I 
have the right to consider offers from 


other clubs before making any de- 
cisions. I, therefore, request that you 
make known to all Major League 
clubs my feelings in this matter, and 
advise them of my availability for 
the 1970 season. 

"I certainly agree with you." replied 
Kuhn, "that you. as a human being, 
are not a piece of property to be bought 
and sold. That is fundamental to our so- 
ciety and I think obvious. However." 
he veered, “I cannot see its applicability 
to the situation a 1 hand. 

“You have entered into a current play- 
ing contract with the St. Louis club, 
which has the same assignment provi- 
sions as those in your annual Major 
League contracts since 1956. Your pres- 
ent contract has been assigned in accor- 
dance with its provisions by the St. Louis 
club to the Philadelphia club. . . 

The commissioner was upset because 
I had made it plain that I would remain 
out of baseball while the issue was be- 
ing contested. Goldberg told him at one 
conference that he had advised me that 
to play baseball while suing would hurl 
my case and might even cause its re- 
moval from the docket. Federal courts 
do not accept a case unless it is plainly 
a legitimate dispute. 

Kuhn reacted to this with great self- 
assurance. as though he were playing 
cat-and-mouse. But he was picking on 
the wrong mouse and he should have 
known it. 

Said Kuhn. "You mean, Mr. Justice, 
that you are advising Mr. Flood not to 
play?" 

Goldberg jumped on him. "If you 
want to do any quoting," he said, "you 
had better be accurate in what you quote. 
The decision about whether Mr. Flood 
will play will be made by Mr. Flood. I 
have given him legal advice as to the im- 
pact of his decision. The decision is his. 
The only quotations you are authorized 
to make are (a) Mr. Flood will make 
the decision and (b) as to his reasons 
for not playing, he docs not wish to be 
considered a piece of property and he 
considers the reserve rules both immoral 
and illegal." 

Later. Kuhn asked with apparent dis- 
may, "Is it true that negotiations are 
out — that the suit will proceed regard- 
less?” Again Goldberg took him apart. 
"You have a terrible habit of misquot- 
ing." he said. "It is my understanding 
that if appropriate modifications can be 


made through negotiation, they would 
satisfy Curt Flood. Therefore, if you 
want to carry out your legal right to ne- 
gotiate. please do so." 

By the end of February I was anx- 
iously awaiting the decision on our plea 
for a federal injunction. Judge Irving 
Ben Cooper, of the U.S. District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, 
had heard the legal arguments with great 
enjoyment. At the end. he said. "Now 
you have thrown the ball to me and I 
hope I don't muff it." 

Nobody really believed that Judge 
Cooper would rule on the legality of 
the reserve system. Every precedent in- 
dicated that this was a job for the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Nevertheless, it was the- 
oretically possible that he might liberate 
me to play ball while the broader issues 
were being tried. He declared that the 
law forbade that. On March 4. 1970, 
when my body was aching for the ex- 
ertions of baseball, he denied the in- 
junction and recommended that the mer- 
its of the reserve system be dealt with 
in a full-dress trial. 

The press descended. I wanted out. 
My photography business was foun- 
dering. I had not been able to pick 
up a paintbrush in weeks. And a ven- 
ture in a restaurant in Copenhagen. 
Denmark, begun earlier, was in its 
death throes. But I went ahead and 
gave my usual spiel. Nothing had 
changed. 1 said. 1 would proceed step 
by step until a conclusion was reached. 
Yes. I supposed that my career was 
over, although I was ready to resume 
at any time possible. No. I was not try- 
ing to ruin the national pastime. Yes. 
a principle was worth more than SI00.- 
000 a year. Yes, a peon remains a 
peon no matter how much money you 
give him. I could scarcely stand when 
the newsmen left, yet I felt better. I 
had been upchucking for two days, 
but now it stopped. 

The trial was to be held in New York 
before Judge Cooper. Shortly before it 
started. Monte Irvin telephoned. Irvin 
had been a great player in the old Ne- 
gro leagues and with the New York Gi- 
ants. Now he was working in Kuhn's 
ofiice. He said that the commissioner 
wanted to have a private chat with me. 
Kuhn had cleared the whole thing with 
Justice Goldberg's office. Would I meet 
him in Los Angeles? 

"Dammit. Monte, the last guy who 
saw the commissioner for an informal 


chat wound up getting a boot," I said, 
thinking of Denny McLain. 

"He'd have been in worse trouble if 
he hadn't come in," said Irvin. This 
sounded to me like a veiled threat. 

Then came another call from Irvin. 
The commissioner would pay my ex- 
penses to Los Angeles. 

"The commissioner has worked out 
a deal," Irvin told a friend who answered 
the phone. "Curt can play for any Na- 
tional League club of his choice with- 
out jeopardizing the litigation." 

"Oh, come on, Monte. You know the 
commissioner can't change the rules of 
the federal judiciary. If Curt plays ball, 
his case is wrecked. Now tell us what 
the commissioner really wants." 

"lie's a very compassionate man," 
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said Irvin. "He wants everybody to be 
happy." 

"Oh?" 

"This is the last door open,” threat- 
ened Irvin. "If l don't hear from you 
by tomorrow. I'll know that you've 
closed the door.” 

A few days later, I got a telegram 
from Kuhn: 

AM DISAPPOINTED YOU DECLINED MY 
INVITATION FOR A PERSONAL CONFER- 
ENCE IN LOS ANGELES ON FRIDAY. I DE- 
SIRED AN OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS 
WITH YOU PERSONALLY YOUR BASEBALL 
CAREER WITHOUT PREJUDICE TO THE 
BASIC ISSUES INVOLVED IN THE PEND- 
ING LITIGATION. MY COUNSEL HAS AS- 
CERTAINED FROM YOUR COUNSEL THAT 
THE LATTER HAD NO OBJECTIONS TO 
SUCH A CONFERENCE \viTH THE F.X- 
romimi 
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PLICIT CONDITION THAT HE WAS NOT 
RECOMMENDING THAT YOU ASSENT OR 
DECLINE. THIS IS TO ADVISE YOU THAT 
IP YOU RECONSIDER I WILL CONTINUE 
TO BE AVAILABLE. 

The trial itself was dull. The points 
at issue were matters of constitutional 
and legal scholarship. Testimony was less 
significant than the arguments contained 
in the briefs. So we got a parade of tes- 
timonials from witnesses who said that 
the reserve system was bad or unnec- 
essary or both, after which the defense 
produced testimonials from witnesses 
who contended that the system was vi- 
tal to the perpetuation of the game. The 
defense pro\idcd a certain sad amuse- 
ment by its repeated assertion that mod- 
ification of the reserve rules would ‘‘ruin 
baseball as we know it." 

What they meant was that the change 
might reduce their profits. The term 
“baseball as we know it” conveyed the 
idea that the game had never changed. 
Leonard Koppett put that notion to rest 
when he wrote in The Sew York Times'. 
“Is baseball as 'we know it' sixteen teams 
playing 154-game schedules, twenty 
teams playing 162-game schedules, or 
twenty-four teams playing in four di- 
visions? 

“Is it independent minor-league teams 
and free competition for new players, or 
subsidized minors with a free-agent draft? 

"Is it unlimited control of hundreds 
of players by any one farm system, or 
an ‘unrestricted draft' that limits cer- 
tain control to the forty-man roster? 

“Is it a half-century of immovable 
franchises crammed into eleven cities in 
the northeast quadrant of the country, 
or sixteen changes in the major-league 
map in the last seventeen years? 

“Is it a game played on natural grass 
or on a synthetic surface? ... Is it a live- 
ly ball or a dead ball, symmetrical sta- 
dia or old ball parks, big gloves or little 
gloves, 400 major-league players or 600 
major-league players? . . . 

“The reserve clause has been 100 per- 
cent effective since 1915, when the Fed- 
eral League folded. All the above chang- 
es have come about since then. The only 
aspect ‘preserved’ by the reserve system 
is the reserve system itself.” 

I spent most of the summer of 1970 
wailing for Judge Cooper to shunt my 
ease toward the U.S. Supreme Court 
where it belonged. I lacked the patience 
to paint. 1 refused employment in the 


photography businesses that used my 
name. I avoided gainful pursuits, as if 
they might indicate that I was trying to 
start a new career in expectation of los- 
ing my case. 

By August I found myself focusing 
on some unpleasant truths. 

“The Curt Flood corporations arc on 
the rocks," I was told. 

“So. the Curt Flood corporations are 
in deep trouble. Maybe I should put 
some money into them." 

“You don't have enough and none is 
coming in. The way you're going, you'll 
be lucky to last the year.” 

I had been whistling in the dark. I ac- 
tually had believed that the businesses 
would keep me alive if the need arose. 
Their prosperity had been what I had 
in mind when I assured everyone that 
my commercial interests meant that su- 
ing posed no financial hardship for me. 
Failure of the corporations would be a 
crushing embarrassment. 

“I'll be ashamed to show my face in 
St. Louis after playing big shot all this 
time," I grieved. "I might as well clear 
out now. 

"I’ll go to Copenhagen,” I announced. 
“Nobody knows me there. I can stretch 
a dollar further. Maybe I can find a bar 
or restaurant to buy into. Best of all, I 
won’t have to worry about my image 
all the time. It will be a real vacation.” 

I did go and found a pleasant room 
overlooking a yacht basin near Copen- 
hagen. I bought a sketch pad and beret 
and grew a goatee. 1 played artist on 
street corners and in the happy hunting 
grounds known as Tivoli Gardens. "Lit- 
tle do these beautiful Danish pastries 
realize," I mused, "that the esthetic black 
in the beret is actually Curt Flood, the 
famous St. Louis business tycoon and 
athlete, vacationing between triumphs." 

I learned by mail that Judge Cooper 
had ruled, as expected, that the issues 
in my ease could not be resolved at his 
level. And then I discovered that my sup- 
posed vacation was not at all what I 
had planned. 

Technically, but entirely without de- 
sign, I was on the lam. The collapse of 
the photography business had hurt some 
people badly. They had struck back. 
Lawsuits were being filed against me. All 
of a sudden, Copenhagen was no longer 
a vacation resort but a jail. To run away 
from social discomfort — as I surely 
had — was no better than self-indulgent 
and it was silly. But to find that my flight 


had rescued me from more serious em- 
barrassment was downright awful. Was 
the black champion of players' rights 
supposed to end like this — hiding from 
creditors in a Danish hotel room? 

While awaiting the arrival of more de- 
tails, I got a telephone call from a re- 
porter on The Washington Post. 

“What do you think of the deal?" he 
began. 

“Deal?" 

“Don't you know that the Washington 
Senators have acquired the rights to ne- 
gotiate with you?" 

It seemed that Robert E. Short, own- 
er of the Washington club, had agreed 
to give Philadelphia a player just for 
the right to talk to me. A few minutes 
later, while I was pondering this strange 
development. Short telephoned. 

“What's the possibility of us getting 
together?" he inquired, as if he were 
downstairs in the lobby instead of an 
ocean away. 

“You know how I feel about the re- 
serve clause, Mr. Short. And you know 
that the whole thing is in court." 

"Curt, you've already made your 
point in court. You've stayed out for a 
whole year. The rest is up to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals or the Supreme Court 
itself. You've got nothing more to gain 
by staying out of baseball." 

“Maybe so, maybe not. The last I 
heard, I could not play without harm- 
ing our case. If anything has changed. 
I'd love to know it." 

“Come to New York as my guest," 
urged Short. "Talk to your lawyers. 
Then let's get together. I’m sure we can 
work something out that won’t hurt your 
ease but will put a lot of money into 
your pocket and help my ball club." 

It all sounded unrealistic to me, but I 
could not resist a free trip to New York. 
I cabled Marvin Miller and took off. 
At worst, I'd learn at closer hand about 
the suit. God, I wanted to play baseball 
again. 

It was late October. Justice Goldberg 
was in the thick of his campaign as Dem- 
ocratic candidate for governor of New 
York. Yet he took time to meet with 
Miller and me. He knew about my busi- 
ness reverses. He told me what I want- 
ed to hear: 

“By remaining out of baseball and giv- 
ing up more than SI 00,000 income last 
season, you suffered real damages which 
go to the heart of your dispute with the 
reserve system. I think that you could 


play in 1971 without hurting the case in 
the higher courts." 

When he. Miller. Moss, Max Gilter 
(a Goldberg associate) and I met with 
Short, we handed him a list of written 
proposals. In effect, these suggested that 
he give me a contract from which the 
key provisions of the reserve clause were 
eliminated. We asked him to agree a) 
not to trade me without my consent, b) 
to pay me the full year's salary even if I 
were cut from the team before the end 
of the season and c) to release me un- 
conditionally if he and I were unable to 
agree on terms for a 1972 renewal of 
the contract. We also demanded agree- 
ment that the owners would not argue 
in court that my presence on the play- 
ing field invalidated my suit. 

Short agreed to all of our demands. 
Goldberg and Gittcr returned to their 
offices to draw up a memorandum em- 
bodying this agreement. Short and I were 
about to sign the first equitable player's 
contract in the history of major league 
baseball! The precedent would he tre- 
mendously important the first step to- 
ward modification of the reserve system. 

Three hours later we reconvened. 
Short, usually a bluff, outgoing man, 
was now curiously subdued. He ex- 
plained that he was obliged to offer some 
second thoughts. For example, he no 
longer could agree to modify the stan- 
dard reserve provisions in my contract. 

"Commissioner Kuhn will not permit 
it," he said. 

Short had been given the word in a 
telephone conversation with Alexander 
(Sandy) Hadden, former counsel to the 
American League and now counsel to 
Kuhn. Hadden was still on the line. Short 
consulted him frequently while talking 
to us. The ow ner of the Senators was em- 
powered to agree that the contract could 
contain a covenant in which both par- 
ties stipulated that my playing was not 
prejudicial to the issues under dispute 
in court. And. if I insisted. Short also 
could grant me the veto power over one 
kind of trade. 

"If you want. I can agree not to trade 
you to Philadelphia without your con- 
sent." he said. 

By then we were all so shocked and 
angered by Short's retreat from our ear- 
lier oral agreement that we did not even 
laugh at the Philadelphia ploy. We sim- 
ply rejected it. 

And there we sat. The decision was 
up to me. Short said that he would pay 


me "around SIOO.OOO" for the season. 
Justice Goldberg suggested SI 10.000. 
Short grabbed it. And then he assured 
me that he would abide by all the pro- 
visions that Kuhn had forced him to 
eliminate from the written agreement. 

"1 promise you that 1 won't trade 
you." he said. "And I guarantee you 
the full year's pay no matter what hap- 
pens. And at the end of the year, if we 
don’t agree on terms for the following 
season. I’ll make you a free agent so 
that you can work out a deal with an- 
other club. But I can't put any of this 
in writing. And if anybody says that I 
agreed to such an arrangement. I'll deny 
it." 

He also promised to help me straight- 
en out my financial affairs, and spoke of 
giving me a job during the off season. 

I returned to my room and took stock, 
On the positive side: 

1 . Nobody could justly accuse me of sell- 
ing out my principles for money. I was 
not dropping my case against the own- 
ers. I would continue to pursue it until 
a resolution was reached. 

2. Apparently my playing would not prej- 
udice the courts against our appeal. 

3. The SI 10,000 salary would help me 
gel back on an even keel. 

4. Short had offered me a job in the Flor- 
ida Instructional League beginning in 
November. I could get into decent shape 
before spring training began. 

On the other hand: 

1. Many fans would surely suppose that 
1 had sold out. 

2. Many baseball players would be bit- 
terly disappointed, even hostile. They 
would wonder if I had used the Players 


Association for the sole purpose of get- 
ting myself a S20.0G0 raise. I would be 
baited as the man of principle who ran 
out of principle in one season. I would 
be ripped as the successful businessman 
who kept saying that "some things are 
more important than money" until his 
businesses disappeared and he signed 
with Washington. For money. 

Too bad. Too bad for me. Too bad 
for those who might misunderstand or 
misrepresent me. Too bad that I had sac- 
rificed only SIOO.OOO or so in salary and 
only one year of my waning athletic ca- 
reer. I would have preferred enough 
wealth to pass up SIOO.OOO a year for 
as long as it took the courts to rule on 
our principle. I would have preferred 
such wealth not only for its own green 
sake but because my public position 
would then have been uncomplicated. 
Too bad. 

And too bad that I now was only a 
hop and a skip from bankruptcy. I called 
Marvin Miller and Dick Moss and Ar- 
thur Goldberg and told them that l 
would sign. I then called Short and 
signed. 

Frederick Douglass was a Maryland 
slave who taught himself how to read. 
"If there is no struggle." he said, "there 
is no progress. Those who profess to 
favor freedom, and yet deprecate agi- 
tation. are men who want crops with- 
out plowing up the ground. . . . Power 
concedes nothing without a demand. It 
never did and never will." 

To sec the Curt Flood case in that 
light is to sec its entire meaning. I am 
back in the United States now ready to 
do my thing. end 
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T he place hasn't changed much since Columbus 
discovered It. There are still the green hills and 
sleepy rivers and azure surf rolling in on unspoiled beach- 
es. But part of old Hispaniola, now the Dominican Re- 
public. is at last reaching out for a role in leisure and 
the good life. In years to come, a new Caribbean va- 
cationland will emerge, starting with La Romana, the 
resort pictured here, a place keyed to sport and sun- 
shine. At right, cover girl Tannia Rubiano and Cynthia 
Korman splash through the surf. More Dominican scenes 
unfold on the next pages, followed by 
a report on a lost paradise regained. 


Photographs by Robert Huntzmger 
Reported by Jule Campbell 
Fashions by Oscar de la Renta 
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farmed by the Ca- 
ribbean sun, life in the 
Dominican Republic is a 
blend of colorful scenes, 
from the beaches near La 
Romana, where Carmen 
Luisa Vela frolics in vivid 
ruffles at left and below, 
to Peligro, a ranch where 
Latin cowpokes — who 
still pack six-guns — 
round up herds in a tropic 
version of the Old West. 
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future La Romana vaca- 
tioners will find a dramatic 
golf course where the first 
seven holes swing along the 
ocean, as well as warm plea- 
sures like the hotel's private 
beach — accessible only by 
sea or air. In such seclusion 
tops and cares may be dis- 
carded; Tannia (center) 
does both, and Carmen 
casts shadows in the sand. 
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9 here are spirited Morgan 
horses to ride (that is Do- 
minican polo star Alfonso 
Paniagua with Tannia) and 
there are spirited — and elu- 
sive — tarpon and snook in 
the lazy Chavon River. Not 
far away, at tiny Bayahibe 
Village, gangs of spirited, 
skinny-dipping kids, after 
rolling in the fluffy white 
sand, race to the water. 
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IT’S ODE 

FOR FUD in TOMORROW'S 

There will be the usual tourist comforts: hotels , golj 
alongside the sparkling ocean , hidden white-sand beaches. 
But if all goes as planned the island also will retain 
its very special flavor— an air that is purely Dominican 

by wiLunm jonnson 



Puerto Rico boomed, and the Virgin Islands bloomed, 
and Jamaica and Bermuda and the Bahamas have grown 
fat with the crowds disgorged from plump jets and posh 
cruise ships. But the Dominican Republic has lain fallow, 
bypassed by wary tourists as if it were a kingdom of can- 
nibals, its citi/enry remaining dependent for a thin sub- 
sistence on Gods fine climate and the oxcart to bring in a 
good sugarcane crop. This happened to the Dominican 
Republic largely because of the violence of its politics and 
the stigma of its many years under a dictatorship not 
noted for encouraging tourism. The settings have not 
changed. But the outlook is now quite different. 

Now, for reasons political and economic, there is hope 
among Dominicans that the time is nigh when their coun- 
try will emerge and claim a place in the sun of Caribbean 
tourism: an Island Paradise, or A Dream Vacation Des- 
tination, or perhaps even A Low-Priced Action Package 
of Fun, Sun and Sea. It should be hastily noted that the 
time is nigh — not now; maybe five years from now. For 
now, there is a curiously unpolished and finely imperfect 
quality to a vacation in the Dominican Republic. There is 
massive potential, and it is a beautiful, charming, exciting 
and good-natured place. But it is probably not the ideal 
trip for the average pampered buyer of Low-Priced Ac- 
tion Packages. Not yet. 


ailing into the postcard 
sunset. Dominican fishermen 
head for shore along the is- 
land's north coast, while in 
a de la Renta costume suited 
to sunshine and seclusion. 
Cynthia relaxes on the beach 
near the big Nisibon Ranch. 


Many things, of course, arc fully finished. There is the 
stunning airport terminal at Santo Domingo and the ex- 
cellent airline service— everyone from Iberia to Viasa and 
Pan Am is constantly flying in. There is the Hmbajador 
Hotel in Santo Domingo, which is strictly of the Miami 
Beach baroque school of design. It has no access to the 
sea, its bellmen wear gold swallowtail uniforms with stripes 
on the pants and spats on the shoes, its bar specializes in — 
what else?— banana daiquiris. And there is an unforgettable 
nightspot called Meson de la Cava. Here one enters a 
door at the foot of a fantastically tall fig tree and de- 
scends a long spiral staircase to the floor level 50 feet 
below. Looking up. one sees the roots of the tree twisting 
down the walls; this is a grand underground cavern, now 
replete with bar and barmaids and a gentle rock band, 
and occasionally as one sips a Ron Tavdrez on ice a drop 
of moisture may fall from the high stone ceiling where per- 
haps it has been gathering itself together since the time 
Columbus first landed on this island of Hispaniola. Re- 
cently negotiations were undertaken to turn the Meson de 
la Cava into a Playboy Club. The negotiations failed, but 
it was a close call. 

Soon enough the world of plastic hedonism will make 
its mark on the Dominican Republic — but not yet. Jesus 
Alou, one of the Dominican ballplaying brothers who has 
made it in the L'.S. major leagues, sums it up well when 
he says: “My country is 30 years behind, but that is why 
tourists should want to come. We have not been exploit- 
ed. We have not given away the things that other islands 
have already lost. We are unspoiled.” 

True. There are miles of gleaming white sand beaches, 
and on most of them the surf crashes in as it has for quite 
a few million years — unheard, unseen by human beings. 
Occasionally there is a lone thatched hut set back amid 
deep green groves of coconut palms. Occasionally a cou- 
ple of tiny brown children will appear to splash in the 
a/urc surf, then tumble in the white sand until they seem 
to be rolled in flour. But such pristine spots can be reached 

continued 
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only by boat or by soul-jolting jeep rides over horrible 
roads or by wafting in above it all in a helicopter. They 
arc unspoiled but they also are unused and all but un- 
reachable. 

There have been no major hotel complexes built outside 
the towns so far. However, there are plans for a S50 mil- 
lion three-hotel layout at Puerto Plata on the north coast, 
and there is talk of a $17 million project at Macao on the 
cast. There is gossip that Howard Hughes has secretly 
bought land. 

Even if the most promising of all dreams came true to- 
morrow, the Dominican Republic would not immediately 
become a tourist mecca. An expert who is involved in the 
Puerto Plata plan spoke with ruthless cool about the re- 
alities of the tourism game: “There is no authentic tourist 
boom — not a boom— until tens of thousands of people 
want to visit a place. Secretaries from Trenton and shoe 
clerks from Norfolk must want desperately to come. For 
that to happen they must be sold— sold by the travel whole- 
salers. The big wholesalers like American Express and 
Diners Club and Thomas Cook and the airlines must pro- 
mote a country. They must have something to merchan- 
dise-package tours and options on the packages, a full 
range of prices and accommodations. The day will very 
likely come when the Dominican Republic can be mer- 
chandised by the wholesalers and at least begin to boom, 
but not for a while yet. The country is too far behind." 

On May 30 it will be exactly 10 years since Dictator Ra- 
fael Trujillo was ambushed in his limousine on Santo Do- 
mingo's lovely seaside boulevard, Avenida George Wash- 
ington. For 30 years he had ruled by terror, and the 
people celebrated his death: they renamed the street at the 
point where he died The 30th of May. A long and painful 
period of chaos and bloodshed followed, culminating in 
1965 with a wild street rebellion in Santo Domingo, an 



uprising that was finally snuffed out through the inter- 
vention of U.S. Marines. Since then the Dominican people 
have seemed quite drained of the desire for civil war. Twice 
in the last five years they have cast overwhelming majori- 
ties to elect Dr. Joaquin Balaguer as president. It is true 
that there have been a number of flagrantly political mur- 
ders committed by terrorists, and that there arc menacing 
mumbles from fierce splinter groups on the left, and that 
scowling army men in rumpled khaki with submachine guns 
are everywhere in evidence. But it also is true that there 
are new Sinclair gas stations, new Coca-Cola billboards, 
new shopping centers and new North American capital 
investments worth hundreds of millions since Balaguer's 
administration began. There is broad agreement that he 
has brought at least the image of stability and dignity that 
his country sorely needed. 

Balaguer is a tiny, gray sparrow of a man. a former law 
professor and a bachelor who still lives with his mother, 
who is 89 years old. When he comes to work in the ornate 
velvet-draped presidential chambers of the magnificent Ital- 
ian Renaissance pink marble palace Trujillo built, he ha- 
bitually wears shiny black shoes, a neat blue suit and an 
austere necktie. No medals, ribbons, pins or decorations 
of any kind adorn him. During an interview he will sit, 
nearly lost, in the corner of a brocaded French provincial 
couch and will speak in a soft, almost shy, schoolteacher’s 
voice. He is a politician, so he does not speak frequently 
in specifics or quotable promises. He says. "Wc will do 
all that we can to encourage tourism in our country. We 
hope to install roads and landing strips and the systems to 
allow expansion of our tourist potential." 

But it is Balaguer's aura of confidence and tranquillity, 
more than any grand commitment of government pesos, 
that will encourage grand investments in the new tourism 
of his land. The Dominican Republic is ripe, but for wh 3 t? 

Perhaps an answer to what good could happen lies in 
the unlikely environs of La Romana, a sugar mill town in 
the boondocks of the southeast end of the Dominican Re- 
public. This is a community of 30,000 souls, most of whom 
sleep, eat. breathe, get married and perhaps even die by 
the seasonal cycles of the gargantuan sugar mill there— a 
mill owned by a U.S. conglomerate. Gulf + Western. The 
mill is one of the world's largest producers of raw sugar 
(330,000 tons a year) and it looms over the whole district 
like a giant Erector Set. The holdings of Gulf + Western 
reach much farther than the shadow of the mill, however— 
far out into the countryside past 250,000 acres of sugar- 
cane fields and lush pasture land for beef cattle and thor- 
oughbred horses, far out over 230 miles of railroad and 
countless miles of rutted oxcart lanes and millions of square 
yards of oceanfront and riverfront and jungle brush. Gulf 
+ Western owns the hospital, a school, quite a lot of homes 
and the Hotel La Romana, along with the airport, the load- 
ing docks, a rodeo arena and a splendid white beach ad- 
jacent to a picturesque old fishing village. 
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Happily, all of this sweet conglomeration has fallen un- 
der the enthusiastic administration of a jaunty, relaxed 
little man of uncommon insight and admirable imagina- 
tion. He is Alvaro Carta. 43. Cuban-born but now an Amer- 
ican citizen. He has been successful in sugar for years. In 
1964 he moved in as an executive of the South Puerto 
Rico Sugar Co., which had operated the La Romana mill for 
nearly 50 years; in 1967 he took the company under Gulf 
+ Western's ever-spreading umbrella, becoming president. 
And now, with high spirits and absolute confidence, Al- 
varo Carta espouses an enlightened businessman’s phi- 
losophy: "All they thought about here was sugar, sugar, 
sugar. Well, dammit, these days if you don't use your cor- 
poration money and power to help people, you're an s.o.b. 
My idea here is to divest and diversify. I don't even care if 
I end up with any stock, we're not trying to Americanize 
this company, we’re trying to Dominicanize it. We’re mov- 
ing more Dominicans into top jobs. We're arranging financ- 
ing so working people can buy stock— not only ours, ei- 
ther. These arc people who never even understood what a 
share of stock was all about before." 

There is more than a modicum of self-interest in the en- 
lightenment, for if the day should come when a Domin- 
ican government should choose to seize and nationalize 
any industries, it is not likely a company closely identified 
with the pesos of the people would be too badly hurt. 
Quite candidly Alvaro says, "It is one of those nice situ- 
ations where you help yourself by helping others." 

The unlikely idea to create a Dominican Riviera in a 
sugar mill town grew from the conversion only last sum- 
mer of the company’s rather lavish quarters for bachelor 
and transient executives into a resort hotel with 30 rooms 
and cabanas. "La Romana was a dead turkey before; peo- 
ple in the capital thought of it as a wasteland," says Al- 
varo Carta. "Now already it's the In place and they are 
coming to spend their weekends. We haven't even put in 
an ad!" As a result, a new 32-room addition was added 
within the past month, and the dynamic Senor Carta has 
visions of the Riviera dancing in his head. 

"Yes, I could foresee a very huge hideaway here in 10 
years." he says. "But we arc not going to hurry. Ex- 
pansion will be gradual and natural. There will be no honky- 
tonky. We will have no casinos. We will retain the Do- 
minican culture; the character of this country will be ex- 
posed, not buried under some kind of Las Vegas-Miami 
Beach nonsense. Gulf + Western has 3,000 acres of wa- 
terfront here. For every one acre we develop for tourists 
we will leave three acres natural. Forever. In perpetuity!" 

Even without such a noble charter. La Romana is likely 
to remain an undeniably original Caribbean resort, for 
that grand sugar mill hovers at the hotel’s very gate, and 
from December through July the place grinds 24 hours a 
day. It is a sight — and sound — unforgettable. Then, too, 
there are the rodeos, with strapping black cowboys in 
from the poirero, fresh from the Nisibon and Peligro cat- 


tle ranches and the branding of those hulking Romana 
Reds, each hauling a massive pistol at his belt (which 
even Gulf Western vice-presidents are wont to do when 
they venture to some of the firm's more remote holdings). 
There is marlin fishing and bonito fishing and tarpon fish- 
ing and, perhaps best, snook fishing in the Chavon River, 
a meandering, tranquil stream that flows down to the Ca- 
ribbean through green canyons full of flapping herons and 
gliding parrots. One rents a fisherman's yola and rows se- 
renely upriver, casting into shaded pools beneath the vines 
that droop from trees on shore. There are dazzling coral 
reefs for snorkelers ofT Catalina Island and, at 75 feet or 
so. magnificent reefs and rills where spearfishing for lob- 
sters is like grabbing frogs in a rain barrel. 

Eventually, Carta plans a dude ranch near the hotel; 
one may helicopter over the hills to the rolling cattle 
lands, there to ride horseback along a beach and sec 
neither another human nor another horse for a full five- 
mile stretch. 

Perhaps the single brightest star in the La Romana 
crown will be its golf course, an 18-hole seaside layout de- 
signed by Pete Dye of Hilton Head fame. It is being pains- 
takingly constructed. Each fairway will be lined with love- 
ly pink coral fences carefully piled by hand like those 
rock walls marking aged Connecticut farms. It is a native 
coral called dientes del perru, which means "teeth of the 
dog." Seven holes will parallel the sea, and the area will 
be luxuriously landscaped with sea grape and hundreds 
of almond, cashew nut and teak trees. Pete Dye is un- 
ashamedly ecstatic. "When Alvaro showed me this land I 
told him, 'I think I can build a course here that will draw 
the attention of the world.' This is a once-in-a-lifetime 
chance, I tell you. I've always loved using the natural ma- 
terials at hand. Instead of formal landscaping and homes 
between the fairways and along the course, we're going to 
plant indigenous crops that the people will actually cultivate 
and harvest. Yes, sir, peppers and pineapple, tomatoes and 
citrus trees and sugarcane and even pasture grass for the 
thoroughbreds and the Romana Reds. When people play 
this course, they’ll know they're in the Dominican Repub- 
lic- it'll be all around them, natural as can be!" 

Well, Puerto Rico boomed and the Virgin Islands 
bloomed and, perhaps, the Dominican Republic's turn 
has come. La Romana is still an unsophisticated company 
town and you can't buy suntan lotion or dark glasses or a 
pair of sneakers there yet. The government still insists 
that oil drums be lined up across the Gulf 4- Western air- 
strip at night and that an army man stand guard with a 
machete— just in case, just in case. But perhaps Alvaro 
Carta is right when he says, "There will be a tourist boom 
in this country and everyone is going to be better off 
within five years." 

Indeed, maybe by then the wholesalers will be pushing 
A Low-Priced Action Package of Sun, Fun & Tarpon Fish- 
ing in the Dominican Republic. end 
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college basketball/ Curry Kirkpatrick 


An Irish 
Carr moves into 
high gear 


And mighty UCLA thought it had 
been hit by a wild dump truck 



CARR NETS ONE FOR THE HOME TEAM 
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I I was almost as if he had been lying 
in Ihe weeds, just waiting for this mo- 
ment. as if he had been pacing himself 
all these days, measuring the time be- 
fore he would show college basketball 
what he was really like, that what it 
had been hearing for three years now 
was true. It was a propitious occasion, 
naturally — his school's football team 
having successfully concluded its chores 
against a No. I opponent; his own abil- 
ities having been questioned due to two 
subpar, losing performances in the last 
1 1 days; the big game being on nation- 
al TV. It was, finally, a simple case of 
Austin Carr against UCLA towering, 
omnipotent. No. I UCLA— and of Carr 
throwing his head back, his chin out 
and admonishing his past tormentors in 
the manner of that eminent philosopher. 
Hip Wilson. Bruins? "What you see is 
what you get." 

Oh. there had been other games when 
Carr had felt possessed enough to turn 
it on for Notre Dame. That one against 
South Carolina in the finals of the Sug- 
ar Bovs I tournament last year, for in- 
stance. "The perfect game." his coach, 
Johnny Dee — among others — called it 
then after Carr had made 19 of 24 field 
goals, scored 43 points, had six rebounds 
and 1 1 assists, played strong defense on 
John Roche and did not commit a sin- 
gle turnover. There was that 61 -point 
thing he laid on Ohio U. in the NCAA 
tournament last March, the one that 
broke Bill Bradley's single-game tour- 
nament record. “I gave him a free hand; 
maybe he overdid it," said Dec that time. 
Then. too. there were those matches 
against Kentucky: last season, when he 
scored 52 and 43 in two losing games: 
this year, when his 50-poini spree at 
Louisville was enough for the Irish to 
win 99 92 and enough, also, to show' 
that he could be at his best against the 
best. Or was it enough? 

Was Carr's grand junior season — in 
which he averaged 38.1 points a game, 
shot 55 r ; from the floor and once, in 
an eight-day period, scored 110 points 
against the three best teams in the land — 
really enough? Or did Austin Carr need 
something else to finally accomplish w hat 
he wanted most, something a man could 
really sink his teeth into: say, a 46-point 
wrecking job that would fire the Irish 
to an 89 82 victory over UCLA? Some- 
thing like that. 

"We really had them scouted," said 


Carr after last Saturday afternoon's show 
in South Bend. "They did all the same 
things we thought they were going to 
do. Our fans helped, of course. They 
whip it up pretty good." 

Carr did much of the whipping-up 
on his own, and did it with a touch of ev- 
erything: breaking the fearsome UCLA 
zone press, hurling baskets in from out- 
side, flipping them up from inside, throw- 
ing some while turning and falling out 
of bounds, driving for others through 
the trumpeted UCLA front line. He 
sprung loose on that jettison move of 
his off the break, hitting open men when 
he himself was swarmed under. He got 
rebounds, made steals, embarrassed four 
defenders, fouled out Sidney Wicks and 
finished with 1 5 of the last 17 Irish points. 
What Austin Carr did, as any old Gold- 
en Domcr could have told us. was wake 
up the echoes and shake down the thun- 
der all by himself. 

Before Saturday, UCLA had won 14 
straight games. 19 in a row over two 
years, 48 consecutive nonconference bat- 
tles and, of course, those four consecut ivc 
NCAA titles. But the weekend, obvi- 
ously, was not made for the Bruins. Their 
trip into South Bend was hardly the re- 
laxing type of journey a team would 
need to combat what Carr had waiting. 
The Bruins came by bus from Chicago 
after a sloppy w in l-'riday night over Loy- 
ola 87 62. But the bus driver got lost 
("Somebody said we went 45 miles out 
of the way," said Coach John Wooden) 
and the team, sleepy and angry, did not 
arrive until 3 a.m. More important. 
Wooden knew, UCLA was just not 
ready. "We're not sharp and we're not 
hungry," he said on the bus. "We’d bet- 
ter be against Notre Dame or we’re going 
to lose. Ours is a veteran team, and 
with so much success it's hard to talk 
to them about winning more. I feel like 
I'm talking to a stone wall." 

Dec. meanwhile, was having his own 
problems. Notre Dame, with an 8-4 rec- 
ord. had been defeated by Marquette 
and Duquesne on the road in two of its 
last three games, and Carr (who made 
only 13 of 36 shots against the Dukes) 
had been pressing. The coach realized, 
however, that UCLA had not been 
shooting well from outside cither, that 
the Bruins had been w inning with Wicks. 
Curtis Rowe and Steve Patterson crash- 
ing the offensive board and ouirebound- 
ing their opponents by an average of 15 


a game. “We only need help in the 
trenches.'' he said. “If Pleick [John] and 
Catlett [Sid] show up to play, we'll be 
all right.'* 

The Irish held a team meeting Fri- 
day. each man having his say about what 
was wrong. “I thought I was handling 
the ball too much,” said Carr. "I told 
the rest to just play their games, to take 
their shots. UCLA outscored us III in 
the first two minutes last year [when 
Notre Dame lost in Los Angeles I OS- 
77] and we were embarrassed. This time 
we just wanted to start fast and keep 
our concentration.” 

The Irish streaked to a 10 3 lead, start- 
ing almost as fast as their followers in 
the crowd, who held up the banner of 
the week - "Rowe. Rowe, Rowe Your 
Wicks. Gently up the Bibby” — and 
roared constantly as the pep band played 
the Notre Dame fight song 17 times. 

With Carr smoking and the unher- 
alded Pleick battling for his life under- 
neath, Notre Dame pushed its lead to 
13 points. 37-24, with about five min- 
utes to go. Wooden had long since aban- 
doned the press, which the Irish had 
shredded by flooding the deep /one 
against Wicks. ("I’d hoped they'd use 
it the whole game," Dee was to say lat- 
er. “We’d have killed them.”) But 
UCLA came back on some jumpers by 
Henry Bibby, cut the deficit to 43-38 by 
halftime and then tied the game at 47- 
all with 16:40 left. 

By then, though Coll is Jones was doing 
a magnificent job keeping Wicks away 
from the basket, Notre Dame's other big 
men. Pleick and Catlett, had four fouls 
apiece. But it was time for Carr to go into 
his specialty act — two magical mystery 
tours down the lane for layups after 
steals. Notre Dame led by five then, and 
the Bruins never caught up as Wooden — 
bereft of Terry Schofield, the defender 
who had injured an elbow after doing the 
best job on Carr — threw a whole bunch 
of Kenny Bookers, Larry Hollylieldsand 
even one Sidney Wicks at Carr in an 
attempt at cloture. 

Ultimately, it was the Bruins' inability 
to handle the elusive Carr that cost them 
the game. After Carr had been carried 
away on several hundred shoulders to 
cut the nets down. Wooden spoke. 
"There is no one to compare with him 
man-to-man." he said. “They outplayed 
us, they were more spirited. But we arc 
a better team." 
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Compact for easy carrying. And all for less than 
$160 — about $50 less than our most deluxe auto-focus 
Carousel projector. See the new 760. At your dealer’s 

nOW. It S a buy. Prk«*ubj*eMo change without nolle*. 

KODAK MAKES YOUR PICTURES COUNT 


Kodak 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


That may hold for later, but a more 
accurate appraisal of the day came with 
1 :07 left in the game when Wicks— sad- 
died with four previous fouls and now 
guarding Carr outside— slapped at the 
Notre Dame star’s dribble from behind. 
He missed the ball, hit Carr's arm and 
was out of the game. ”1 told you. 
Coach." Wicks screamed at Wooden as 
he came to the bench. “I told you not 
to put me on him. I told you." What Sid- 
ney saw is what he got. 


THE WEEK 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


MIDWEST 

in the Midwest. The Bruins e\cn had a lit- 
tle trouble stopping Loyola (2-1 1 ). The Chi- 
cago leant threw a box-and-c baser at the 
Bruins, held Henry Bibby to one basket 
and seized a 31 27 lead. Then UCLA’s big 
men surrounded 6' 9' La Rue Martin, their 
only competition on the boards, and fouled 
him out. Said Loyola Coach George Ire- 
land. "Once those guys gel loose under the 
basket, you’re out of business. You could 
hit ’em all with a club and (hey still wouldn't 
fall over." 

Undefeated Marquette survived a scare 
from undersized, underdog De Paul. The 
Demons, leading at one stage by 12 points, 
were still ahead at halftime 35-33. But then 
the Warriors found the right warpath. They 
outscorcd De Paul 40 16 in the second half 
and won 73-51. 

"To stay in it with Kansas you have 
to hit those 15-footers," Iowa State’s Glen 
Anderson said. About 55' of them, he 
might have added. Or maybe 60. As it was, 
Kansas annihilated the Cyclones 83-57. 
Oklahoma State Coach Sam Aubrey sub- 
scribed to the same theory so thoroughly 
that he pulled even his fronteourt men out- 
side. hoping to draw out Kansas mountains 
Dave Robisch and Roger Brown. That 
worked so well that Kansas won only 90-55, 
running up the highest point total ever scored 
against Oklahoma State. The Jayhawkers 
have now won 22 straight at home, the long- 
est streak ever at the house Phog Allen built. 

Drake defeated Louisville 81 78 in a big- 
football-game sort of finale. With four sec- 
onds to go and the score 78-all, Drake Coach 
Maury John was on his knees drawing a 
play with chalk on the floor. Time in. As 
JetV I lallibunon, throwing the ball in. faked 
a look in the wrong direction, Dave Wick- 
lund, a seldom-used sub, bioke into a per- 


fect fly pattern. Halliburton hit him with 
the bomb. Wiuklund laid it in just as he 
was clobbered and Drake won. In the me- 
lee that followed, all a dazed Wicklund could 
say was. "Did I make it? Did I make it?" 
Not only did he make it. when order final- 
ly was restored and the teams were brought 
back from their dressing rooms and the bas- 
ketball from storage, he went to the foul 
line and made a foul shot, too. 

1. MARQUETTE (14-0) 2. KANSAS (13-1) 

lA/rOT Embroiled in the usual cye- 
VVLu I for-an-cye warfare with arch- 
rivals Utah and Brigham Young, Utah Stale 
escaped near-gougings to roll on to a 1 5-2 
record. Against Utah at Salt Lake City, the 
Aggies lost playmaker JelfTebbs with a rup- 
tured eye blood vessel in the first four min- 
utes and the Utes, who led by 13 points 
after 1 5 minutes, were shutting off the boards 
with their man-to-man. Then Coach La- 
Dell Andersen plugged in a spread-court 
offense and Nate Williams immediately hit 
some phenomenal shots. Williams scored 
30 points, Marv Roberts 30, supersub Ron 
Hatch 20. and the Happy Valley folk of 
Utah State went home 102-92 winners, 

BYU worked all week on a highly original 
defense, a triangle zone under the basket plus 
a man-on-man for Roberts and Williams that 
locked the running Utags into a tight defen- 
sive struggle. But Roberts scored 18, Hatch 
16, and Williams swished a 30-footer with 
two seconds left. Final score: 72 70, 

While USC was idle, Oregon < i o- 2 > de- 
feated Washington State 95- 68, and Oregon 
Stale lost to Washington 93-86 in overtime. 

Idaho State (7-8). using a full court press, 
led the Big Sky Conference after defeating 
Weber State 67-65. Weber also lost at Se- 
attle 74-70 as Willie Sojourner, getting bis 
usual 25 points, again looked lonesome. 

1. USC (14-0) 2. UCLA (14-1) 

In Philadelphia’s noisy Pales- 
tra. unbeaten Penn downed 
)4th-ranked Villanova 78-70 for its 15th 
straight victory. As a standing-room crowd 
of 9,200 vibrated approval or dismay, the 
Quakers’ stout offense, led by Guard Steve 
Bilsky. forced Villanova out of three dif- 
ferent zones— a 1-2-2, a box-and-onc and a 
triangle-and-two on Bob Morse and Dave 
Wohl. The win was the more impressive be- 
cause Villanova shot 55.2', and led 39-34 
at the half. But when the Quakers got the 
enemy into a man-to-man, it was their game. 
T w as almost amazed at the man-for-man." 
Bilsky said disdainfully. "Maybe they 
thought we’d hold the ball." 

Shooting only 26 for 62, Penn also belt- 
ed Temple, administrator of Fordham’s only 
loss. Craig Littlepage. who had a lot of big 
nights in high school but found obscurity 


at Penn, scored siv points at key moments 
(increasing his average to three per game) 
as his team won 62 48. 

\ illanova did beat St. Bonavcmuic sound- 
ly 80 67, even with Matt Gantt hack in the 
Bonnies’ lineup. Howie Porter, who pulled 
dow n 1 8 rebounds and scored 22 points, and 
Hank Siemiontkowski held Bonaventurc’s 
leading scorer. Greg Gary, to one field goal. 

Massachusetts won its 1 1 th without a loss 
by beating Boston U.. but the Redmen final- 
ly fell to Providence by one point. 73-72. 
when they missed three shots in the last 18 
seconds. One was by Julius Living, the coun- 
try’s seventh leading scorer, who was held 
to 19 points. The Friars’ sophomore guard, 
Ernie DiGregorio, scored 33 and set up 
numerous baskets. 

Duquesne. beginning to look like the team 
it should have been two years ago, beat St. 
Bonaventure by a whopping 89-68 margin 
for the Dukes’ sixth straight ( including Mon- 
day’s win in overtime over Notre Dame). 
Jarrclt Durham led the Dukeswith 25 points, 
10 of them during a 16-point spurt that put 
the game away. 

La Salle picked up easy wins over Ni- 
agara 96-79 and Lafayette 93 82. 

1. PENN (18-0) 2. LA SALLE (12-1) 

Qni ITLJ Murray State’s Thorough- 
uUU I n breds, picked to show but 
never to win, handed Western Kentucky its 
second straight defeat 73-71 with 1 7 seconds 
left and broke an 18-game Hilltopper win- 
ning streak in the Ohio Valley Conference. 

In white pin-striped coat, blood-red shirt 
and red bell-bottom pants to match, Fur- 
man's new head coach, Joe Williams, re- 
turned to Jacksonville to play the team he 
had taken to the NCAA finals last year. 
His squad was also in bell-bottoms, hop- 
ing, perhaps, to blind the Jacksonville play- 
ers. But the much-taller Dolphins were hard- 
ly dazzled and Williams' former assistant. 
Tom VVasdin, had to scrape bottom to hold 
the score down to 94-60. Little Mercer Uni- 
versity. however, cast as another of JU’s 
joke victims, rallied to within six points with 
three minutes to play before dying 93-76. 

With Jimmy England hitting 1 2 of 1 7 from 
the field and Don Johnson 9 of 1 7, Ten- 
nessee picked off Alabama at Tuscaloosa 79- 
62. Kentucky edged LSU at Baton Rouge 
82-79, advancing its record to 1 1-3. LSU 
cut a 13-point Kentucky lead to one point 
with 31 seconds to play and had the ball - 
but Al Sanders, otherwise a hero with 24 
points, had a shot blocked with seconds to 
go. Kentucky recovered and sank two foul 
shots for the winning margin. 

Virginia, entering the exam break with 
an 1 1-2 record, had the best overall record 
in the powerful Atlantic Coast Conference. 

1. TENN (12-2) 2. JACKSONVILLE 
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We want to introduce as many people as 
possible to the finest-designed, best-built 
Chryslers we've ever offered. So we're coming 
through with the Royal. A brand-new series 
of Chryslers. At a new low price. $112* less 
than any other Chrysler series. 

Royal is every inch a Chrysler. Uncompromisingly 
full-sized. 



CHRYSLER 

TjX "O’WS CO»W»»TIOH 


Royal is just as big as our most expensive 
New Yorker. 

It’s also a bigger car than our chief competition. 
Buick LeSabre and Olds Delta 88. 

With a roomier interior. And a bigger trunk. 

Even the engine is bigger. 

Royal also comes with a torsion-bar suspension 
system. LeSabre and Delta use coil springs. 

Which is better? 

Well, it's interesting to note that GM does use 
torsion bars on two models: one of the most expensive 
Cadillacs, and the most expensive Oldsmobile. 
Now are we coming through? 

Royal. An introduction to what a full-sized 
car should be. 

you 
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Last October, Christos Papanicolaou became the first to vault 18 
feet, but it takes more than a world record to become a Greek hero 

Wait-listed for the pantheon 


l"\ick Railsback, a Californian who is 
'—'one of the best U.S. pole vauliers, 
telephoned Christos Papanicolaou in 
Athens the other day. “Congratulations 
on your world record," he said and pro- 
ceeded to invite Papanicolaou to Los 
Angeles to train with him for two 
months. Pole vaulting is no longer the 
exclusive province of such flamboyant 
Americans as John Pennel and Bob Sea- 
gren. Indeed, in 1 970 the event was dom- 
inated by less dazzling, more single- 
minded Europeans like Wolfgang Nord- 
wig of East Germany, Rcnato Dionisi 
of Italy, Francois Tracanelli of France 
and Papanicolaou. If Railsback wanted 
a world-class training partner, he was 
obliged to seek him overseas. 

Although the winter months are chilly 
and damp in Athens. Papanicolaou could 
not be tempted to leave for California. 
Sitting in his small modern apartment a 


few days after Railsback called, he said 
with some vehemence, “I lead a reg- 
ulated life. I cannot interrupt my sched- 
ule. Besides, I have injured my hand 
and need to visit a therapeutic special- 
ist on Cyprus." He held up his left hand, 
which, since he is a left-handed vaultcr. 
is his push-off hand, and pointed to a 
slight swelling around the knuckle of 
his forefinger. “I want to compete in 
America in February." he said, “and I 
must be in top shape for that." 

Papanicolaou had just come home 
from the University of Athens, where 
he is a phys ed instructor, and was rest- 
ing before his afternoon workout. He 
sat behind a desk facing two tall glass 
cases filled with silver trophies, medals 
and a Parker pen embedded in a silk- 
lined box. On the wall at his back were 
a pair of landscapes painted by his moth- 
er and the certificate he received for his 


fourth-place vault (17' 6V4') — behind 
Scagren, Claus Schiprowski and Nord- 
wig — at the Mexico City Olympics. His 
feet rested on a shaggy rug made in Tri- 
kala. 220 miles northwest of Athens, 
where he was born 29 years ago and 
where his forebears had been priests. 

“In Greek papa means priest," he ex- 
plained. "My father’s grandfather was 
Papa Nikolas. Later the name was 
changed to Papanicolaou." His father 
used to teach literature in high school; 
now retired, he sings in a church choir. 

Papanicolaou took up vaulting during 
his senior year in high school. "One 
day the teacher asked me to vault just 
for the point, since the other team had 
a vaulter," he recalled. "I did 10 feet 
and liked it." He put up a bar between 
his home and the factory behind it and 
cut a branch for a pole. "One day I vault- 
ed 12 feet," he said blithely. 

Although he soon switched to fiber- 
glass poles, his progress was unexcep- 
tional. Six years afterward, at the Tokyo 
Olympics. he only cleared 14' 5^4 ".which 
got him 18th place. The following year he 
met George Dales, then the track coach 
at Western Michigan, who was visiting 
Greece. The outcome was that Papanico- 
laou got a three-month scholarship. “It 
was very difficult for me,” he said. “I 
spoke very little English and I didn't 
have any friends in Kalamazoo.” How- 
ever. he was determined to continue his 
education in the U.S.; you need a for- 
eign degree to teach phys ed at Athens U. 

In 1966, at the pre-Olympic games in 
Mexico City. Papanicolaou had another 
fortuitous meeting, this one with Bud 
Winter, at the time the track coach at 
San Jose State. Asa result Papanicolaou 
spent three years at San Jose getting his 
degree. “1 learned to have a goal in 
America," he said. “It was to break the 
world record, and I knew it would hap- 
pen. I dreamed about it the night be- 
fore I did it." Last season Papanicolaou 
selected five meets at which he would 
try to break the record (17' 11') and 
top 18 feet. At the last, a dual meet be- 
tween Athens and Belgrade held in Ka- 
raiskakis Stadium near Piraeus on Oct. 
24, he made his dream come true just 
as dusk was falling. The bar was at 5.49 
meters (18' '/i'jand Papanicolaou, who 
had cleared 16' 6" and 17' I 'on his ear- 
lier attempts just as he had dreamed he 
would, waited at the end of the blue Tar- 
tan runway for the noise of an airplane 
to fade away. "Usually I mind the 




Mr. Victor suggests a much 
longer cigarette to go with his new 
hairstyles. 

Now everybody will be smoking 
longer cigarettes to go with their 
new hairstyles . . .almost everybody. 


Camel Filters. 
They’re not for 

(But then, they don’t try to be.) 


©1971 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Wlnslon-Salem, N.C, 



“Dan, you know what that is 
up there in those stands 
and down here on this foot- 



ball field? What we’ve got 
around us here is the great- 


Dan Jenkins, Senior Editor of Sports Illustrated, has captured this America 
in a lively new book that combines history, nostalgia, affection, and wry criticism in a literate 
blend that will delight readers and fans alike. 


It's all here— a Texas-Oklahoma weekend. The Gipper. O. J., 
The Game. USC vs. UCLA. The Little Brown Jug. Woody 
Hayes. Sammy Baugh. Dick Butkus. Darrell Royal. Knute 
Rockne— the pageantry, performers, fun and dedication of 
"a sport so colorfully aged by tradition and sustained by 
rivalries that a mere thirty million ticket buyers live and die 
with it every year." 


Saturday's America is a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED book pub- 
lished by Little. Brown. It's available at bookstores for $5 95 
... or you can order your copy by sending the coupon below 
plus your check or money order for $5.95 (plus 30c postage 
and handling) to Sports Illustrated. Box 1000. New York, 
New York 10019. 


Please send me copies of 

SATURDAY S AMERICA. 

My check or money order for $ is 

enclosed. (Please add 30c postage and handling 
for each book ordered.) 
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noise," he said, “but this time it didn't 
bother me. I had confidence. I took off 
and I noticed that I was over the bar 
when I flipped the pole. 1 looked at the 
people. Everything seemed to have 
stopped for me at that moment. Then I 
landed in the pit. I was screaming.” 

Only 6.000 people witnessed the rec- 
ord vault. However, since that October 
evening it seems to Papanicolaou that 
he has been introduced to at least twice 
as many. He has been the guest of hon- 
or at innumerable receptions and ban- 
quets: he has been awarded medals: his 
bust, in marble, will be erected in Tri- 
kala: newspapers have reported his en- 
gagement to a certain beauty, despite 
the fact that he has said he would not 
think of marrying until he won a gold 
medal in Munich. 

At 4 p.m. Papanicolaou drove his bur- 
gundy Alfa Romeo Giulia 1300 to Ka- 
raiskakis Stadium, where he trains. 
Frowning, chewing gum. he tooled 
through the heavy traffic of modern 
downtown Athens, past the remaining 
columns of the Olympieion and the side 
roads that lead to the Acropolis. "All 
we have in Greece is an old story," he 
said. "We should build something like 
that today. But I like living in Greece. I 
like it quiet. There are no demonstrations 
here. And the people are friendlier than 
the people in the U.S. Here they care 
about you. In the U.S. everybody is 
working so hard. I don’t like to work 
from morning till night. I like to live com- 
fortably, and life in Greece is more com- 


fortable if you have some money. 1 want 
to become a commercial representative 
for American companies. I am comfort- 
able now, but I want more. I want a 
house in the mountains near Athens and 
the ocean." A Jaguar sedan passed and 
Papanicolaou pointed at it. "I want that 
car," he exclaimed. “But the latest mod- 
el. I like to buy things." 

At KaraiskakisStadium. Papanicolaou 
nodded to Mihaly Igloi, the Hungarian 
who left California last summer to coach 
Greece's long-distance runners. "He 
never misses his training," said Igloi who. 
if possible, is even more of an egotist 
than Papanicolaou. "He works very 
hard. Only my boys train harder." 

Papanicolaou began his three-hour 
workout with three young vaultcrs who 
strove to imitate his every move, but he 
always looked smoother, more stylish, 
whether doing handstands and flips or 
practicing pole plants. And he was no 
longer frowning. He laughed like a child 
at play. His good humor even inspired 
him to propose a rare night on the town. 

He wore a well-tailored gray suit, a 
clinging lace shirt and a bright tie when 
lie arrived at O Kostogianis, his favor- 
ite restaurant in Plaka. the old part of 
Athens, with his girl friend Iro. "Chu- 
by. chuby, chu. Mister I love you," he 
was singing. Papanicolaou and Iro were 
joined by friends: Dimitris Constadimi- 
dis, a former teammate who once held 
the Greek record for 1,000 meters, and 
Eva and Ira. Iro's girl friends. Papa- 
nicolaou went into the kitchen to shake 


hands with the chefs while a waiter ob- 
tained a big table for the celebrated guest 
simply by sending four disgruntled cus- 
tomers off with their plates and glasses 
to a smaller one. Papanicolaou took his 
scat at the head of the table. "Every 
day, I cat steak," he said. "For lunch 
and dinner always steak. Tonight I’m 
going to cat something else." He chose 
a bifteck made of hashed beef spiced 
with garlic and a via rose from the res- 
taurant’s own vineyard. Iro attentively 
handed him things from the table so he 
never had to reach. "Doesn't he look 
like President Nixon?” she said. Papa- 
nicolaou looked pleased. 

Immediately after dinner he an- 
nounced his departure. "I do not like 
to stay out late." he said. "Tomorrow I 
play volleyball at 10 a.m.” 

"He is very delicate," confided Iro. 
"He is very complicated. But he is a 
good boy and very simple." 

Eva, Ira and Dimitris decided to go 
to a nightclub where Yiannis Voyiatzis, 
the Greek equivalent of Tom Jones, so 
enraptured his audience that full cham- 
pagne glasses and white flowers were 
Hung at his feet. "Yiannis sings that 
the Greek guys arc really tough," Ira 
said. "They arc. Christos is a typical 
Greek. He wants to he a real man. and he 
thinks to be one you have to be krrrh." 
Old men in business suits wobbled onto 
the stage and danced the sirtuki. "Chris- 
tos loved to do this dance." said Di- 
mitris. "but now he only talks about 
the Olympics. He wants to be a hero." 

In a country where heroes are made 
by time. Papanicolaou's long-range sin- 
gle-mindedness is understandable. "We 
have had other heroes in Greece," says 
his former coach, Otto S/ymic/ek. "He- 
roes like Spiridon Loucs, who won the 
marathon in the first Olympic Games. 
He really became a hero. ‘Do it like 
Loues’ is still a saying in Greece. An- 
other hero is Demetrios Tofalos, who 
was a weight lifter at the 1906 Athens 
Olympics. ’He is like Tofalos.’ the Greeks 
say of a strong man. The pole vault 
was always a popular event in Greece. 
In 1956 Gcorgios Roubanis [who stud- 
ied at Occidental and UCLA] won the 
bronze medal. You cannot jump from 
the sky. You must get roots somewhere. 
Papanicolaou is the last link in a chain 
of good pole vaultcrs. He is very stub- 
born and spares no effort, but only time 
will show whether he has the makings 
of a hero." end 
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pro football / Tex Mau/e 


Goodby to the Alka-Seltzer and Aspirin Bowi 

In the past, teams got up for the Pro Bowl in cocktail lounges, but this year the game was between clubs 
representing the two old leagues and therefore a matter of pride. In the end, the NFL was the prouder 


II there were any lingering doubts 
I about the superiority of the old Na- 
tional Football League over the old — 
but not as old — American Football 
League, they must have been quelled 
after the first Pro Bowl game matching 
All-Star squads from the two leagues — 
or. rather, the two conferences. Most 
of the old NFL now makes up the Na- 
tional Conference: the American Con- 
ference is the old AFL plus Baltimore, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Last weekend 
the NFC beat the AFC 27-6 in Los An- 
geles, and although two fourth-quarter 
punt returns do not exactly add up to a 
shellacking, even the most rabid AFC 
rooter would be hard put to claim pai- 
ity for his league— or conference— after 
this game. 

The result underlined a superiority 
that has been evident all season as the 
two leagues met each other for the first 
time in games that count in the stand- 
ings. If you regard Baltimore, Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh as NFL teams, which 
you should since they've been in the 
AFC only one year and were formed 
and matured in the NFL, the two leagues 
met in 62 games, including postseason 
playoffs. Of these 62, the NFL won 41, 
lost 19 and tied two. Seven NFL teams 
went undefeated against AFL rivals and 
no AFL team was belter than even 
against NFL competition. Only four 
AFL clubs managed to bat .500 — Den- 
ver. Miami, Oakland and Kansas City. 

Ten of the NFL losses were accounted 
for by Pittsburgh, Atlanta and New Or- 
leans. Pittsburgh is the only old club in 
the NFL that has never won so much 
as a division championship, and Atlan- 
ta and New Orleans are expansion teams 
and therefore even newer than most of 
the teams in the AFL. So AFL clubs ac- 
tually won just nine games against the 
strength of the NFL. 


Only the three above teams were un- 
der .500 against AFL competition, while 
12 NTL teams won more than they lost 
and two were even. No AFL team shut 
out an NFL team, while the NFL shut 
out the AFL eight times and prevented 
AFL teams from scoring a touchdown 
in 1 5 games. 

Al Davis, Oakland's managing general 
partner, expressed the feeling of most 
AFLers. "You can’t judge the compar- 
ative quality of the leagues on the basis 
of only one season," he said before the 
Pro Bowl. “You'll have to watch them 
over a period of years." 

Over the next few years the teams 
will even out, since they now take part 
in a common draft. The NFL built its 
superiority in head-on competition with 
the AFL when the leagues were at war. 
Only a few of the AFL clubs were se- 
rious competition for the NFL recruiters 
and they are the ones that now dom- 
inate the conference. 

"You must consider one other fac- 
tor.” says an NFL coach. “The AFL 
teams played only two or three really 
tough games a season. Now they must 
play six or seven and they aren't geared 
mentally or physically for it. The NFL 
teams arc used to playing tough oppo- 
nents nearly every Sunday." 

This is not to say that the better AFL 
teams aren't as good as any NFL club, 
as the New York Jets and Kansas City 
demonstrated in the 1969 and 1970 Su- 
per Bowls. Some idea of how the talent 
is concentrated in the AFC was shown 
in the distribution of the players on its 
Pro Bowl squad. Two teams — Kansas 
City with 10 and Oakland with eight — 
provided nearly half the 4 1 -man squad. 
Two teams — Buffalo and Boston — had 
only one player each on the team. Six 
other teams provided two players apiece. 
In the NFC, only three teams had as 


few as two players. The Minnesota Vi- 
kings had the most — seven. 

In previous years, when the Pro Bowl 
matched All-Star teams from the East- 
ern and Western Conferences of the 
NFL, the players approached the game 
w ith notable nonchalance. The week be- 
fore the game was usually one of rev- 
elry, punctuated by undemanding prac- 
tice sessions, and in the game itself the 
players let it all hang over, not out. 

But this year both squads approached 
the game seriously. “In other years I 
would use up three big bottles of Alka- 
Seltzer,” said George Menefee, the Los 
Angeles Rams’ trainer who has worked 
with Pro Bowl teams for years. “I'd 
hand out about 500 aspirin tablets, too. 
They needed help before they could work 
out. This year I've used up only about 
a third of a bottle of Alka-Selt<rcr and 
50 aspirin tablets." 

“You can feel the excitement," said 
Fran Tarkenton, the New York Giant 
who shared NFC signal-calling duties 
with San Francisco's John Brodie. “It's 
a matter of pride and 1 think we’re all 
aware that we represent the league this 
year." 

“We've had exceptional concentration 
at practice," said John Madden, the head 
coach of the Oakland Raiders, who 
coached the AFC squad. "The players 
really worked hard." 

The game itself confirmed the NFC's 
seasonal edge. Neither Dick Nolan, the 
San Francisco head coach, who had the 
NFC squad, nor Madden had time to 
put in any frills, so the offenses were sim- 
ple and depended for their success on 
strength and execution. 

The conferences agreed beforehand to 
use only man-lo-man defenses, and for 
the first time they allowed blit/es. Con- 
sequently, the game was decided largely 
upon the outcome of indiv idual match- 


ups. and the NFL won most of those, 
especially in pass coverage. 

The game started slowly, both clubs 
testing each other through an inconclu- 
sive first quarter, but even this early, 
with Brodie at quarterback, the NFC 
moved the ball more surely than did 
the AFC under Daryle Lamonica. The 
NFC's first drive carried 48 yards to 
a missed field goal, and the significant 
play was a 33-yard pass from Brodie to 
his 49er teammate. Gene Washington. 
Washington was being covered by Jim 
Marsalis of Kansas City, one of the best 
bump-and-run cornerbacks. but Wash- 
ington shrugged off his bump, gained a 
step on him on the run and caught the 
perfectly thrown ball in full stride. 

Brodie was given excellent protection 
on the play, which permitted him to 
wait for Washington to overcome Mar- 
salis' bump. "The bump and run up- 
sets your timing," Brodie said after the 
game, "but we were getting good block- 
ing and we could wait for the receivers 
to break open most of the time." 

Brodie completed only 10 of his 26 
passes, but one was for 23 yards and a 
touchdown to Minnesota's Dave Osborn 
early in the second half. Knowing that 
the AFC had to stay in man-to-man cov- 
erage, he called a pattern that isolated 
Osborn on Andy Russell, the right line- 
backer who plays for the Stcclers. Os- 
born beat Russell badly, putting the NFC 
ahead to stay. 10-3. 

The touchdown was set up by an- 
other long pass to Washington and again 
the line held strongly, giving Washington 
time to beat Zeke Moore of Houston, 
who shared the right corncrback spot 
with Willie Brown of Oakland. When 
Moore was in the game the NFC quar- 
terbacks threw into his territory often 
and successfully; when Brown played 
that corner they largely avoided him. 

Lamonica, on the other hand, was un- 
der severe pressure, as was Bob Griese, 
the Dolphin quarterback, who played 
the second quarter and most of the 
fourth. Lamonica was frequently harried 
into forcing his passes and he completed 
but four of 21. Under pressure on the 
first scries after the NFC touchdown, 
Lamonica threw behind Warren Wells, 
and Mel Renfro tipped the ball into the 
hands of teammate Fred Carr, the Green 
Bay linebacker. Carr returned the in- 
terception to the AFC 24, and four plays 
later Fred Cox of Minnesota kicked a 35- 
yard field goal to up the score to 13-3. 


The AFC made only one more se- 
rious threat and that came after a fum- 
ble recovery on the NFC nine. From 
there Lamonica tried three passes. The 
first was almost intercepted. The sec- 
ond. to Fred Biletnikoff, was apparently 
a touchdown, but an official ruled that 
Biletnikoff had caught the ball out of 
bounds. After the game Biletnikoff said, 
"I know that I was in bounds. I think 
they missed my stutter step. My prac- 
tice is to catch the ball, then look down 
at my feet and I was in bounds." 

Those who watched the replay on TV 
saw that Biletnikoff was absolutely right. 
A touchdown at this juncture might have 
given the AFC hope, but Lamonica 
missed Wells on his third pass and the 
AFC had to settle for Jan Stenerud's sec- 
ond field goal. 

Rich Jackson, Denver's defensive end, 
felt that the Biletnikoff call was largely 
responsible for the NFC win. "That took 
the heart out of us," he said sadly. He 
may have been right; the AFC never ad- 
vanced beyond the NFC 45 after that. 

The fourth period was by far the most 
exciting and this was wholly due to the 
heroics of Renfro, the Dallas corncrback 
who doubles as a punt returner. Jerrel 
Wilson, the AFC punter, had to hurry 
a kick after a bad pass from center and 
he got off a line drive that Renfro field- 
ed on the bounce at the NFC 18. He 
sliced by the first wave of defenders, 
cut to the left sideline, slid behind a 
block by Dick Butkus on Zeke Moore 
and stumbled into the end zone to com- 
plete an 82-yard return. 

Ten minutes later Renfro fielded an- 
other punt on the NFC 44. again fled past 
the first few tacklers, cut to his right and 
scored easily after angling across the 
field. On this run he got a key block from 
Cecil Turner of the Bears on Wilson, 
the last player with a chance to catch 
him. The two touchdowns made the score 
27-6, which was the way it ended. 

"I don't think this is a true test of 
the strengths of both conferences," 
Rich Jackson said after the game, and 
Coach Madden agreed. "There are no 
conclusions to be drawn from the game," 
he said. 

Madden and Jackson are right. There 
are no conclusions to be drawn on the 
basis of one game, but when the one 
game is added to all the others played 
last season it looks as if the NFC is, 
and the NFL was. a stronger league than 
the A FL was, or the AFC is. end 
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I n the five years since he retired among the lofty 
. palms and exquisitely tangled mangroves of Port Char- 
lotte, Fla., Ray Walton's age and golf score have eased 
onto a potential collision course, the one having climbed 
to 64 while the other was dropping, if less surely, toward 
80. Walton relishes the full, carefree, convenient life he 
now leads: full because the balmy climate allows him to 
play golf in all seasons: carefree because no job intrudes 
on his game: convenient because his three-bedroom home 
borders on the Port Charlotte Country Club, whose bil- 
lowing fairways — "my 150-acre backyard." he says with a 
proprietary air — beckon from just beyond the kitchen door. 

Having elected to spend the remainder of his days in so 
genial a setting, Walton wastes only the most fleeting, nos- 
talgic sentiments on the workaday world he used to in- 
habit as a production superintendent at General Motors' 
huge Frigidairc plant in Dayton. His 37 years with GM 
were pleasant enough, but Walton found himself increas- 
ingly taking the worries of the job home with him. Those 
cares were routed at last by the move to Florida, where 
the tranquillity of his days is now disturbed only by the 
golf balls that occasionally crash through his windows 
from the 4th fairway, which is just a duck hook away. 

"I'm enjoying every minute of my retirement — it’s more 
than I bargained for," says Walton, an energetic, tautly 
built fellow whose sharp features are softened continued 
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The retirement dream dawns as a reality , every day 
is just for play, and sport is the tie that truly hinds 
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by a youthful tan, his years betrayed only by the floury 
whiteness of his brush cut. Granted, a few wrinkles flare 
from the eyes, but these might just as easily have been 
caused by the laughter that seams his face during hours 
passed in hearty fellowship with his golfing pals, most of 
whom, like himself, migrated to Port Charlotte in hopes 
of leading the good life relatively late in life. 

Difficult as it is to imagine today. Port Charlotte, which 
is among the most successful of the planned retirement 
towns that have proliferated in Florida and elsewhere, 
existed 15 years ago as empty cattle country overgrown 
with palmetto scrubs and virgin saw grass. Thus it is at 
once new, being a Gulf Coast boomtown with orderly 
rows of white-roofed houses and sunbaked shopping cen- 
ters, and old. because the demography of its 19.000 souls 
includes only a smattering of young couples. Without ei- 
ther a downtown that might honestly qualify it as a city, 
or a big neighbor that might certify it as a suburb — the 
nearest city of any size is Fort Myers, 30 miles dow n the 
coast — Port Charlotte has its own realitv. its citizens se- 
cure in their isolation no less than in their homogeneity. 

It is as if these people had caught themselves slipping 
willy-nilly into their twilight years and. being with rare 
exceptions white, middle-class and wholly unaccustomed 
to the kind of minority status that old age automatically 
confers, had banded together to create their own new ma- 
jority, In the process they have not so much fled from re- 
sponsibility, regimentation and routine as they have sub- 
stituted new forms of these that find their echo in the old. 
Instead of being obligated to some employer, for instance. 
Ray Walton is now beholden to half a dozen foursomes 
with whom he regularly golfs. Spared the rush-hour traffic 


he had to fight back in Dayton, he now faces the great 
jam of electric golf carts that forms before every club tour- 
nament. No longer competing in business, he still com- 
petes. and no less intensely, in golf. 

There is no way to overstate the importance of the 
game in these. Walton's retirement years. He generally 
gets in 18 holes every morning and occasionally sneaks in 
another nine in late afternoon. Between rounds he prac- 
tices his putting in the air-conditioned comfort of his 
home — the carpet is green — and he is forever consulting 
one or another dog-cared instructional book lor help in 
whatever problem is lately undermining his game. A rare, 
and unwelcome, respite occurs every Thursday. That is 
Ladies' Day at the club, which means that his wife Pau- 
line takes possession of the family golf cart, leaving Wal- 
ton to idle away the morning in the clubhouse with his 
cronies, retired fellows like Larry Bcrmas. Floyd Fran- 
sisco and George Dyer, who are similarly stranded, each 
and all, by this perversity in the club's schedule. 

Commiserating over their collective fate (“Those gals 
play so doggone slow"), the men quafT coffee and banter 
tirelessly over inequities they claim to have detected in 
one another's handicaps. Their conversation has an air of 
self-congratulation about it, as when Bermas, a retired 
detective from New York City, threatens to recount once 
again how he singlehandediy and forever cleansed Man- 
hattan of crime. When the talk turns to the present, it is 
no less self-satisfied. “Decisions, decisions," sighs Fran- 
sisco, a thickset ex-Army colonel who heads the men's 
association of the club. “In the mornings it's do I shave 
before 1 play or do 1 play before 1 shave?" 

What keeps all this from becoming too cloyingly co/y 
for Walton is the uneven quality of his game, something 
he blames on the toughness of the par-72 Port Charlotte 
course. Some retirees eventually grow bored with so much 
golf, but Walton insists that the challenge of trying to im- 
prove his game will spare him that fate. "I'll play real 
good one day and think I've got this course licked." he 
says. "Then the next day it jumps up and bites me." 

The attraction the game holds for older people like Ray 
Walton makes the golf course, along with the rocking 
chair and the park bench, one of the abiding symbols of 
retirement. One explanation lies in the tendency — most 
pronounced among those reared before public golf cours- 
es brought the game to a wider audience to associate 
golf with a life of ease and privilege. Thus it is that Port 
Charlotte “U," a big and busy adult-education facility 
that offers retirement-oriented classes in, among other sub- 
jects. Contoured Glass, or Orchids as a Hobby, tempts 
students to its golf-instruction sessions with the promise - . 
"Now is your chance to make that old dream come true." 

But it is worth considering, too, whether golfs popu- 
larity with Port Charlotte's residents might not have to do 
with a certain fascination with grass, which they mow, 
water and otherwise pamper with such happy results as to 
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suggest that green may not be the color of youthful in- 
experience after all. (Another popular course at Port Char- 
lotte “U" is Landscape Gardening.) In a community that 
necessarily views death with some urgency, it is perhaps 
not surprising that, apart from the Port Charlotte Coun- 
try Club, the prettiest expanse of grass can be found at 
Restlawn Memorial Gardens, whose graves, uncluttered 
by tombstones, are identilied by bronze markers flush with 
the ground. 

This arrangement makes it easier to tend the grounds, 
enabling the cemetery to sell individual plots, with per- 
petual care, for as little as SI 50. Any suggestion that the 
velvety landscaping resembles that of a golf course is well 
received by Richard Wiltshire. Rcstlawn's general man- 
ager, who says. “I consider that a nice compliment. We 
try to make the cemetery as cheerful as possible. Wc don't 
want it to be a place of gloom.” 

To judge by local real-estate values, the one asset prized 
as highly as grass in Port Charlotte is water, this being equal- 
ly a symbol of renewal and vigor. One can establish more 
or less permanent roots in Port Charlotte for around SIO,- 
000, the cost of a fully equipped mobile home in the new 
Holiday Park development, but the choicest homes, those 
priced at $30,000 to S40.000 or more, are situated cither 
on the golf course or the waterfront. In local usage this 
last means any of the labyrinthine profusion of fingerlike 
canals that extend from Charlotte Harbor into many of 
the town's backyards, a setup naturally favored by those 
who prefer boating and fishing to golf. 

When Ray Walton moved to Port Charlotte in October 
1965 he fully expected to spend as much time on the 
water as on the golf course. Back in Dayton, after all, he 
had played golf at the Community Country Club only on 
summer weekends, a dozen or so times a year all told. Child- 
less and financially comfortable, if not what you would 
call wealthy, he and Pauline lived in a two-story suburban 
house, took fishing vacations in the Wisconsin woods, 
bought Seagram's V.O. by the case and drove to Cin- 
cinnati to root for the Reds. All they lacked in the pursuit 
of these relaxations was enough time. So rather than wait 
for the mandatory age of 65. Walton opted to retire from 
Frigidaire early— just before his 60th birthday. 

On their arrival in Port Charlotte, where a younger sis- 
ter of Pauline already lived, they rented a 5150-a-month 
home on a wide canal. They bought a 14-foot boat, and 
Walton scoured Charlotte Harbor for fish. This activity, 
however, soon gave way to golf. Less than a year later the 
couple bought their present home on the golf course, an L- 
shaped affair designated by General Development Cor- 
poration, the Miami real-estate concern that launched 
Port Charlotte, as the Ryder Cup model. This distinguish- 
es it from such other models as the Western Open, the 
USGA and the Masters. 

At first Pauline Walton failed to share her husband's 
enthusiasm for golf, and problems resulted. "I'd be out 


playing golf all day. and she’d sit at home," recalls Wal- 
ton. "She had too much time on her hands. For a while I 
was afraid we were going to have to move back to Day- 
ton." And Pauline admits, "I was too embarrassed to go 
out on the course. I was afraid everyone would laugh at 
the way I played." 

Today the game absorbs the Waltons equally, as do 
their other main pleasures, such as dining out and danc- 
ing every few weeks, usually at the Holiday Inn, which is 
in the nearby village of Punta Gorda. “If you don’t get 
dressed up once in a while, you lose your pride," explains 
Walton. They are generally accompanied on such outings 
by the people who live in the Western Open next door, 
Don Whalen, a retired Army colonel in his early 50s, and 
his wife Lucy. The tab for the evening, which can conic to 
S40 or more, is generally picked up by the losing couple 
in a marathon gin-rummy game that the Waltons and Wha- 
lens play several evenings a week. 

To gin rummy, as to golf, Walton brings a strong will 
to win. "As long as you're competing, and as long as 
you're trying to do well, you're not really old." he says, 
and his idea of doing well extends to so prosaic an un- 
dertaking as a putting tournament held one day at a 
par-46 miniature golf course at Port Charlotte’s eommuni 
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Ramada Inn. The event drew 32 entrants, all of them re- 
tirees except for a 13-year-old boy from Detroit who was 
in Port Charlotte to visit his grandmother. Walton played 
as if it were nothing less than the U.S. Open. He studied 
every lie carefully, coaxed his shots along with phrases 
and sometimes whole paragraphs of body English, and 
grumbled impatiently when a rain squall came up to in- 
terrupt play. 

The golfers hurried for cover, but the rain providentially 
stopped after a few moments, allowing play to resume. 
Finishing strongly. Walton carded a 54. then joined the 
other players in front of a nearby bulletin board. When 
the results were posted they showed him in second place, 
two strokes behind the boy from Detroit and good enough 
for the runner-up prize of a S5 gift certificate. 

■'Well, second place is better than nothing,” Walton 
said nonchalantly. As he turned from the bulletin board, 
he added, “'You'll hear some guys say that kid had no 
right being in the tournament. Well. I disagree. You’ve 
got to stand aside for >outh." 

Late that afternoon, wearing the same Bermuda shorts 
and polo shirt. Walton settled down for cocktails in his en- 
closed sun porch with Pauline and their friends from next 
door, the Whalens. The room commands a clear view of the 
4th green, and on such occasions Ray Walton sometimes 
amuses himself by opening a window and badgering 
friends among the passing paradeof golfers. But today held 
no such lighthearted moments, for it quickly developed that 
Pauline, who had undergone minor surgery three weeks be- 
fore. was not feeling well. She was running a fever, a condi- 
tion worrisome enough that the next morning she would 
go back in the hospital for observation. 

Now, however, she excused herself and went to her room, 
accompanied by Lucy Whalen. Left on the sun porch, the 
two husbands were subdued. "You know, retirement isgreat 
except for one thing.” Ray Walton said at last. ‘“The getting- 
old part. There's no use kidding myself about it. I’ve got 
maybe 10 more years to live if I'm lucky. And maybe I’ll 
be able to play golf only five of them. That’s why it's best 
to get as much out of every day as you can. There's going to 
come a time when you can't." 

His eyes scanned the course until they settled on a figure in 
thedistance, an oldtimer cautiously dismounting from a golf 
cart. “You want to know the best thing about living on a golf 
course like this?” Walton said finally. “Even if something 
happened and I had to be confined to a wheelchair, I could 
still sit here all day and heckle my friends." 

It is useful to think of Charlotte Harbor, Florida's second 
largest, as a vast underw ater golf course, the conformation 
of its rolling terrain determining where the water is shal- 
low and where deep. Along the outer edges lie menacing 
sandbars, nature's ow n bunkers, and boaters like Jim Haas 
find the task of remaining in the harbor's narrow chan- 


nels as challenging as a golfer does remaining on the fair- 
way. For nearly 40 years a hardware-store owner in Mount 
Sterling, Ohio, Haas has lived in Port Charlotte three 
years, no small part of which he has spent bravely stuck 
on one sandbar or another. 

His 24-foot powerboat. Lark , modest by Florida stan- 
dards. is equipped to sleep two in an emergency and is ca- 
pable of top speeds of 35 mph. “It gives me all the boat I 
need," says the 67-year-old Haas, a quiet, moonfaced man 
whose feet, clad in sandals and ankle-length socks, barely 
reach the deck as he sits at the controls, his eyes squinting 
into the sun. Haas goes boating two or three times a 
week, the salt air producing in him a sense of freedom un- 
diminished by the fact that after a lifetime of cautious and 
purposeful endeavor he finds it more necessary than ever 
to plot his bearings and steer a steady course. 

By his own estimate. Haas has run aground at least 50 
times, at great loss of time, propellers and, very occa- 
sionally, temper. The harbor's poorly marked waters and 
tricky tides, rather than any real shortcomings on the 
skipper's part, are mainly to blame. For many years an 
ardent boater. Haas put in 60-hour weeks at his store in 
Mount Sterling but made a lot of weekend waves aboard 
a succession of nine boats he owned, the last of them a 32- 
foot houseboat that carried his wife Inez and himself on 
excursions down the Ohio River. 

He thus comes by his seafaring more honestly than 
those in Port Charlotte who buy a boat upon retiring in 
the Noah-like belief that it might somehow be essential 
for survival in their new circumstances. A man quite fa- 
miliar with this syndrome is Dave Brower, sales manager 
at Port Charlotte's Harbor Marine, where Jim Haas bought 
his boat. “Being in Florida without a boat is like being in 
the Sahara without a camel." runs Brower's favorite sales 
pitch, yet he allows that some of his customers tire of boat- 
ing quickly. "A lot of these people use their boat a few 
weeks, then let it sit around for months," Brower says, 
“Then one day they come in and say, ‘Hey. my brother 
Charlie's visiting from up north. I need to get my boat re- 
paired in a hurry.' ” 

There are. certainly, other reasons for older (not to say 
ancient) mariners to use their boats. There was the time 
last March, for instance, when Jim and Inez Haas dec- 
orated Lark with colorful pennants and joined a fleet of 
50 other craft to reenact the arrival into Charlotte Harbor 
in 1521 of the Spanish explorer Ponce de Leon, who was 
on a mission of colonization after having abandoned his 
search for the Fountain of Youth. The Ponce de Leon Fes- 
tival, as the occasion is celebrated, ended with the Haases 
dancing the night away with other Port Charlotte couples 
to the music of Wayne King. 

It is only through the tidiest of parallels that a spot dis- 
covered by Ponce de Leon is settled today by people who. 
having also found the restoration of youth to be continued 
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el usive, are similarly engaged in a mission of colonization. If 
anybody doubts that the latter-day settlers are true pioneers, 
consider the late Jim Renshaw, a commercial printer from 
Chicago. I n October 1 956 Renshaw became Port Charlotte’s 
first resident, moving into one of General Development’s 
earliest model homes, a boxy dwelling at 102 South Easy 
Street. The address bespeaks the intoxication of all con- 
cerned. “It was wilderness,” recalls Renshaw’s widow Kath- 
ryn. “When we went out at night we’d have to leave the lights 
on so we could find our house.” 

People supposedly grow more fixed in their ways with 
age, but the retirees who followed the Renshaws into Port 
Charlotte have been remarkably willing to trade the fa- 
miliar for the unknown. All told, General Development 
has sold 132,000 homesites there, 
making this one of the brightest suc- 
cess stories in the history of four- 
color brochures. To induce people 
to buy lots and eventually to settle, 
the company set up display booths 
in railroad stations of Northern cit- 
ies, advertised heavily on TV (fea- 
turing such persuasive pitchmen as 
John Cameron Swayze, Bill Stem 
and Gabriel Heatter) and, to reach 
servicemen overseas, dispatched 
Volkswagen buses through the 
streets of France and Germany. Al- 
ways the message was the same: S10 
down and S10 a month would buy 
a lot in “Beautiful Port Charlotte 
on the Gulf of Mexico near Punta 
Gorda, Fla.” 

Some who settle in Port Charlotte 
do so sight unseen, but not Jim Haas, whose move there 
owed more to the gods of chance than to the gold-jack- 
eted salesmen of General Development. When Haas sold 
his hardware store in 1967 (“I didn’t want to be the rich- 
est man in the graveyard”), the only immediate plan he 
and Inez had was to make a long automobile trip to Flor- 
ida, Louisiana and Texas. The trip was begun but never 
completed. Driving along Florida’s Highway 41, the famed 
Tamiami Trail, which cuts through the town, they came 
to Port Charlotte, liked what they saw and within two 
hours arranged to buy a two-bedroom house on a wide 
canal. 

“It was an impulsive thing to do,” Haas confesses. 
“The original idea was that we'd spend our winters in 
Port Charlotte and divide the rest of the time between our 
home in Mount Sterling and our houseboat. It didn’t 
work out that way. When we got home we received a real 
fine offer for the house. It was a big old two-story house, 
and we both had arthritis and were living downstairs. We 
were hardly going upstairs at all. We figured we were only 


using half the house anyway. We sold the house and most 
of our furniture, got ourselves a U-Haul trailer and moved 
to Port Charlotte. 

‘ * Florida’s our home now,” Haas says flatly. 4 ‘Not Ohio.” 
On occasional trips to Mount Sterling he makes a point 
of stopping by the old hardware store — the new owner, he 
observes with more than a trace of wistfulness, “does 
things differently" — but it is primarily to visit their two 
married daughters, one in Cincinnati and the other in Mil- 
waukee, that he and his wife even bother to go back any- 
more. Old friends? “Some of them are dead,” says Haas. 
“Or else they’ve retired and moved away themselves.” 

Probably the most wrenching dislocation for retirees does 
not concern friends or surroundings, but finances. One Port 
Charlotte real-estate dealer— not 
General Development — offers as- 
surances that, once the home is paid 
for, a retired couple can get by on 
SI 79 a month, a figure based on 
the highly questionable assumption 
that people of advanced years could 
safely live in so spread out a com- 
munity with neither an automobile 
nor a telephone. The difficulty of 
making do on too tight a budget is 
evident in the supermarkets, where 
men in their 70s can be found work- 
ing as stock boys to supplement their 
pensions. There, too, one can see 
an elderly couple conferring in an 
aisle for 15 minutes about whether 
to invest 99 fi in a six-pack of Old 
Milwaukee or splurge and lay down 
88£ for four cans of Budweiser. 

The pinch can also be felt by those relatively well off— 
those, in other words, who do not depend mainly on 
Social Security payments. Last Memorial Day weekend 
Jim and Inez Haas joined in a Boat-a-Cade of 100 
craft, ranging in size up to 97 feet, for a two-day trip east- 
ward across Florida via inland waterways to Lake Okee- 
chobee and beyond to the Atlantic. The trip was a 
success, owing largely to a wholly fortuitous circumstance. 
As Haas remembers it, “The stock market rose a little 
just before we started, and that put everybody in a better 
mood.” 

If boating enthusiasts are sensitive to financial tides, it 
is because their recreation comes dear. Haas’ Lark cost 
S8.600 with radio gear, and he spends anywhere from S35 
a month to SI 00 or more on maintenance, including re- 
pair and replacement of all those propellers. With fixed 
costs like that, Haas jokingly figures that what little fish- 
ing he does works out to maybe S70 a pound. No great 
fisherman anyway, he would rather put his boat to other 
uses, as when he and Inez set out one day recently with 
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the idea of having lunch at a small guest hotel on pri- 
vately owned Useppa Island, 25 miles south of Port Char- 
lotte in Pine Island Sound. 

It was just past noon when Haas, shirtless and in high 
spirits, took Lark through the canal behind his house, out 
past bleached seawalls and into Charlotte Harbor. The 
water was choppy, but Haas opened the boat almost to 
full throttle, slow ing only to correct course. "I believe I'm 
allowing too much for the cast wind," he said at one 
point. As he studied the horizon, a school of porpoises 
played in the distance. 

Clearing the harbor, the boat sped past islands strung 
against the open Gulf. Soon Useppa Island, supposedly 
once a haven for the pirate Jose Caspar, came into view, 
a spot of natural beauty guarded along its beaches by le- 
gions of fiddler crabs. Once ashore, the Haases learned 
that the hotel where they intended to lunch was closed, 
except for the bar. Haas ordered bourbons for Inez and 
himself, and it was past 2:30 before they set out again. 

The next destination was Bokcclia, a fishing village on 
Pine Island with a restaurant said to specialize in shrimp 
boiled in rainwater. On the way, Haas decided on a whim 
to detour slightly in order to go by the shell-strewn beach- 
es of Boca Grande Pass. By the time they reached the fish- 
ing pier at Bokcclia it was 3:30, and a stiff wind had come 
up to whip the water. 

The wooden pier was thick with fishermen who sat along 
the edge vying for catches with diving pelicans and screech- 
ing gulls. Haas approached with great care, lest the waves 
send Lark hurtling against the pier. Finally he succeeded 
in docking. He clambered onto the piei, where there was 
a fishing shack and a potbellied man in a dirty T shirt. 
Haas asked if he could leave his boat there. 

“May as well,” the man replied frostily. “You've al- 
ready messed up the fishing around here for the next two 
hours, anyway.” 

Haas turned on his heels. “It takes all kinds," he com- 
plained, then lowered himself into his boat. In a moment 
Lark was back at sea. “The wind's coming up anyway," 
he said. “Better get closer to home.” 

By the time Lark reached Charlotte Harbor the tide 
was going out and Haas had to reduce speed. He eased 
the boat across oyster beds and shoals and into twisting, 
brackish Alligator Creek, an otherwise inauspicious wa- 
terway that, because it led to a seafood restaurant fre- 
quented by the Haases, now took on the importance of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. The boat made its way slowly 
up the creek, discharging its hungry cargo at the res- 
taurant at 5:15. 

An hour or so later, after dining on clams and shrimp, the 
Haases returned to their boat. Moving away from the dock 
it scraped bottom, at the usual peril to the props. “We may 
have to throw Inez overboard,” Haas said with a wink, and 
his wife beamed. Back in the harbor the waning sun cast se- 


quins across the water, which was perfectly still in the early 
evening. What had begun as a brief outing had wound up 
taking eight hours, w ith lunch melting into dinner, but there 
were no complaints from the Haases. 

"I was hoping to write some letters today," mused Inez 
Haas. “I guess I'll do them tomorrow." 

“Tomorrow,” her husband repeated. “That’s always 
our busiest day.” The way Jim Haas, the skipper and nav- 
igator of Lark , has charted their retirement, he and his 
wife are nothing if not flexible. 

Unlike Jim Haas, pipe-smoking Harry Tipton ventures 
into Charlotte Harbor for no reason other than to fish, 
and he considers his boat, a barnacle-laden 17-footcr that 
sits heavily in the water, “one of my fishing accessories.” 
The boat is certainly that. It is also a kind of island, one 
to which Tipton, who retired to Port Charlotte five years 
ago, can further withdraw when the mood seizes him. 
"Fishing gives me peace of mind,” he says. “When I'm 
out on the water I don't have a trouble in the world.” 

Not that there is anything reclusive about Tipton. A 
friendly fellow with the roughhewn dignity of his native 
Rockies, he still cuts a commanding figure at 74, his frame 
topped by a glove-bald head div ided into seas and continents 
by a mass of wrinkles. The grandson of a cattle rancher on 
the old Chisholm Trail, he was born in Cripple Creek, Colo., 
where his father ran a prospering gold mine. Young Harry 
climbed mountains, worked as a cowboy, studied engineer- 
ing at Colorado A&M and managed a ranch in the San Luis 
Valley before going off at 38 to begin a new life as an irri- 
gation engineer, in which capacity he worked in the U.S., 
and in Central and South America. 

After so active and varied a career, Tipton, unlike ci- 
ther Ray Walton or Jim Haas, did not want to retire, but 
he reluctantly called it quits in 1966. He and his wife Nina 
moved to Port Charlotte and built a three-bedroom home 
on a canal leading into the harbor. 

“I always thought the only thing in the world that 
would satisfy me was work," says Tipton, who had pre- 
viously looked upon fishing, whether for mountain trout 
in Colorado or for roosterfish and dolphin in Central Amer- 
ica, as merely an adjunct, albeit an important one, to his 
life. Now it would become something close to life itself. 
Port Charlotte offers some freshwater fishing, but it was 
to the potent waters of Charlotte Harbor, alive with a lav- 
ish variety of tarpon, snook, snapper, shccpshead and cobia, 
that Tipton was drawn. 

He has since hooked them all, although he has seldom 
bothered to bring home his larger catches. A purist in 
such matters, he fishes neither for trophies nor food— he 
docs not really care for the taste of fish — but for the sheer 
sport of it. “The thrill is to hunt them, find them and hook 
them," he says. "Then I release them. I don't even have to 
catch a fish to have a good time fishing.” cominurd 
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If retirement has worked out more agreeably than Har- 
ry Tipton expected, it is because his love of fishing gives 
him “something to do.” Those three words describe what 
seems a universal obsession among the people of Port Char- 
lotte. A familiar figure on the town’s crowded fishing pier. 
F.rnest Rogers, a retired Texaco Oil employee and, like 
Tipton, a Coloradan, takes time out from casting for snook 
to explain why he is there: “It gives me something to do. 
If beats sitting around the house all day." Ask Frank 
Leach, retired owner of a boiler-repair business in Rhode 
Island, the reason lie has recently taken a part-time job 
selling Port Charlotte real estate, and he answers: “It 
keeps me busy. I needed something to do." Leach used to 
keep busy playing golf, but he lost interest; he played 
only once last year, and his golf cart is caked with rust. 

In their quest for diversion the people of Port Char- 
lotte, besides engaging in sport, participate in a bewil- 
dering array of clubs and organizations, w ith biographical 
rather than social considerations determining w hether they 
choose, say, the Kansas-Missouri Club over the Minne- 
sota Club or the Retired Railroad Workers over the Dis- 
abled Veterans. And if such groups thrive on memories, 
one deals with realities — Alcoholics Anonymous. Drinking 
is widely acknowledged to be a problem in Port Char- 
lotte, where, despite all the available activities, the burden 
of time often weighs heavily. 

If some take to drink, others evidence a powerful crav- 
ing for the demon bingo, which is freely served up in the 
evenings by churches and civic groups and, in the heat of 
the afternoon, by Port Charlotte’s new cablc-TV station, 
which presents a play-at-home bingo show, a boon to shut- 
ins. One beneficiary of the phenomenon is the American 
Legion, where crowds of 175 or more gather on Thursday 
nights to vie for prizes beneath fluorescent lights that gi\e 
everything, faces included, a pallid cast. The majority of 
the participants are women, who bring to the games a strict- 
ly business manner and a shared weakness for rhinestone- 
studded eyeglasses, which local fashion decrees arc 
worn to best advantage when attached to chains around 
the neck. 

The more facile of these women have been known to 
play as many as 25 cards at a time, a display of con- 
centration and coordination that would shame the most 
active and able of Port Charlotte's golfers, boaters or fish- 
ermen, to say nothing of the shulllcboard and bowling 
devotees one also finds sprinkled liberally through the 
population. Why bingo? It is a question that invokes from 
Ben Grist, chairman of the American Legion bingo com- 
mittee and a retired refrigeration man from Hialeah, Fla., 
those three familiar words. “I guess it’s something to 
do," lie shrugs. As he speaks, the bingo players, taking a 
break from the action, line up for free coffee and dough- 
nuts beneath a large clock advertising Pcpsi-Cola, the soft 
drink for those w ho think young. 


Besides catering to the community's appetite for bingo. 
Port Charlotte's churches reach out to the people with 
garden and bridge clubs, women’s associations and bowl- 
ing teams. As members in good standing of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Harry and Nina Tipton take part in 
them all. “When you're our age church means a little 
more," Tipton says, but not everybody in Port Charlotte 
apparently agrees. Local clergymen say that Sunday-morn- 
ing attendance is only a trifle better than elsewhere, and 
one of them, Mark Howard, pastor of First Alliance Church, 
goes so far as to complain: “A lot of the people down 
here seem to have retired from God, too.” 

In Harry Tipton's case the sustenance he draws from 
the church is as much intellectual as spiritual. On Friday 
mornings he meets with the men's club of the church to 
make breakfast and chew the fat about world affairs. “We 
ran about a month there on Communism as opposed to 
democracy — darned interesting," says Tipton, whose con- 
cern about the woes of civilization is tempered by a sense 
of seclusion. Of such issues as air pollution and crime in 
the streets, it is his amiable opinion that "they’re prob- 
lems all right, but people can gel pretty carried away.” 

At no time is Tipton more sanguine than while fishing; 
he finds it difficult to think of the world as being in such a 
dreadful pickle when he himself is in the brine. Afflicted 
by a weak heart and poor eyesight ("It doesn't take 20/20 
vision to hit the water w ith a baited hook"), he never ven- 
tures into the harbor alone. One of his favorite partners is 
Lcs Purcell, a jaunty little man of 65 from the fishing vil- 
lage of Dcale, Md. Purcell is a retired Bell Telephone tech- 
nician, but his knowledge of poles and lines extends to 
fishing, w hich he teaches at Port Charlotte “U." 

Most of Purcell’s students are retirees taking up fishing 
for the first time, and he lectures them, as lesson No. I, 
on the importance of “patience and fortitude." which lie 
pronounces with such practice that the three words tum- 
ble from his mouth as one. Thus it was something like a 
refresher course he was conducting as he and Harry Tip- 
ton fished one Monday morning in the harbor. “Patience 
and fortitude, Harry," Purcell said after Tipton's line be- 
came tangled, and lie returned to the theme during one 
stretch when the fish refused to bite. “Remember, every- 
body," he said. "Patience and fortitude." 

Besides Purcell, the party also included one of Tipton’s 
three sons, Jim, a Chicago-based civil engineer who was 
visiting Port Charlotte with two of his children, Jim Jr., 
1 2, and Peggy, 9. The children were left this particular morn- 
ing in the care of their grandmother, a pleasant woman 
who prefers to fish from the dock behind the Tipton house. 
Earlier, while her husband was getting his boat ready, 
Nina Tipton retrieved from the canal a crab trap, which 
yielded a number of blue crabs plus the bare bones of sev- 
eral gaff-topsail catfish that had been used as bait. 

The sailcat, as it is called, is a spirited but not partic- 
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ularly coveted little game fish that nourishes along the 
Gulf Coast. Its special appeal is its skull, which is shaped 
like a crucifix. When polished, the bone is sold as a re- 
ligious object in Florida's curio shops. Removing one of 
the skull bones from the trap. Nina Tipton turned it until 
the cross glinted in the sun. ‘‘They say it was this fish that 
Jesus fed to the 5,000 in the miracle of the fishes and the 
loaves.” she said. “But I don't know.” 

Harry Tipton and the others wound up catching dozens 
of sailcats that morning, but the waters of Charlotte Har- 
bor were not otherwise generous. Using live shrimp as 
bait, they trolled a while, then drifted with the motor turned 
off. The sun was oven-warm and the sky, empty except 
for one or two cottony clouds, seemed large and close. An 
hour quickly passed with only one other catch: a 14-inch 
trout taken by Jim Tipton. 

After a w-hile the fishermen made their way to a hole 
where, on previous occasions. Harry Tipton and l.cs Pur- 
cell had met up with both tarpon and sharks. Jim Tipton 
baited his hook with the trout and cast out. Lcs Purcell, 
mouselike under a wide-brimmed hat. followed, still using 
shrimp. At the front of the boat Harry Tipton jigged with 
spoon and feather, pausing now and then to attack a 
balky pipe with his Zippo. He caught another sailcat, but 
instead of reeling it. playfully gave it line. 

"I think I’ll let this fellow get a little exercise," he said. 

“That’s right." Purcell chirped. “Bring him around to 
our way of thinking. Just like we're doing in Vietnam.” 

Tipton did not turn around. "I’ll try not to take quite 
that long,” he said. And he worked at his pipe. 

Suddenly Jim Tipton had a strike. His line went taut 
and he braced for battle. Then the line slackened. He 
looked up. his face a mixture of embarrassment and dis- 
appointment. "Guess he made off with the bail." Purcell 
said. Harry Tipton added cheerfully, “Well, that's it. May 
as well go home.” From the force of the strike it was 
agreed that the fish had been a shark, probably around 


100 pounds, give or take a pound or two for the trout. 

Not 20 minutes later the fishermen were back home, 
there to be greeted by Nina Tipton and the two children, 
Jim and Peggy. Young Jim proudly held up for all to ad- 
mire a small, decaying sand shark he had caught the day 
before, the sight of which caused his sister to bury her 
face in her hands: it was as if he were posing for pictures, 
she hiding from them. The presence of children, so rare in 
Port Charlotte’s households, seemed natural and welcome, 
a reminder that the young have something basically in 
common with the retired: one has yet to work, the other 
has ceased to. and both see the world as a playground. 

It is precisely this vision of the world that prompts 
some older people to resist retirement as empty or. at 
best, frivolous. Still, for those who arc willing to adjust or 
accept— or surrender, some might say the pleasures of 
retirement often have a certain purity about them. Out on 
the golf course. Ray Walton gives no thought to culti- 
vating business contacts or extracting a raise from the 
boss. When Jim Haas climbs aboard Lark it makes little 
difference what the destination is. never mind whether he 
reaches it. As for Harry Tipton, so what if he fails to 
catch anything? They share, these men. a realization that 
the joy of life is in the doing. 

The pity is that this realization has to come so late. 
“You know, I wish I’d retired years earlier." Harry Tip- 
ton said as he and Purcell finished tying up the boat. "It’s 
surprising how busy a fellow can stay when he’s retired.” 

The two men walked toward the house, which was vi- 
vidly landscaped with hibiscus and allamanda. "Of course, 
we’re busy. Harry," Purcell said. "That’s because what 
used to take us two hours takes us all day now.” 

Tipton chuckled. "Why, I hadn't thought of it that 
way." he said. Reaching the house, he stopped and care- 
fully relit his pipe. It had gone out again, providing, as 
if on signal from his friend Les Purcell, another test of 
his patience and fortitude. end 
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BOOKTALK 

A handy guide to wild foods celebrates 
cattails, wild strawberries and knotweed 

F or one whose gustatory explorations 
usually take place within half a mile of 
Fifth Avenue and 54th Street in Manhattan, 
the Field Guide edition of Euell Gibbons' 
remarkable book Stalking the Wild Aspar- 
agus (David McKay Company, Inc.. S2.95) 
reads like a volume of The Arabian Nights. 
It opens up a whole continent of culinary 
improvisation: the wild food. 

Did you know, for example (taking the 
title vegetable), that the wild asparagus is 
the same plant, down to its innermost fiber, 
as the one you buy at the greengrocer's 
round the corner? And that you probably 
can find more of it within a few miles of 
your home - in places like ditches or open 
fields than you could possibly consume in 
a year? And were you aware that the wild 
acorn was probably a staple of early man? 
Or that milkweed is (gulp) edible? 

Gibbons tells us all this and a good deal 
more, including some succulent ways to pre- 
pare these uncultivated harvests. Gibbons 
is a good writer who loves his subject. He 
is also a sensualist, his literary mouth wa- 
tering over the delights of the wapatoo, the 
knotweed and the cattail (which, inciden- 
tally, turns out to be one of nature's more 
versatile plant foods). If you think the pur- 
suit of nutrition in the wilds is a dull game, 
you owe it to yourself to get his angle on 
it. For instance, on wild strawberries: 

"The season had been perfect and the ber- 
ries were so thick they covered the ground, 
looking like a red carpet unrolled before 
me. ... I stayed there all day, the straw- 
berries sufficing for my lunch. A sudden 
shower caught me far from my car. so I 
just kept picking. . . . The returning sun 
soon dried my clothes and the berries seemed 
brighter and fresher than before. The day 
was a revel in beauty, flavor and aroma." 

SlaR ing the Wild Asparagus is not a new 
book, but its soft-cover Field Guide edi- 
tion is, and it should be a boon tofansof Gib- 
bons previously hampered by an unwieldy 
hard cover that was awkward to tote along 
with their picking pails. This new edition 
fits nicely into the back pocket of a pair of 
trousers or into a lady's handbag. 

If I had to fault the publishers (not, I 
would guess, Gibbons) for anything at all. 
it is that they should have spent a little 
more money on the illustrations that ac- 
company the text. They arc woefully inad- 
equate because they consist only of black 
and white line drawings. The addition of 
some color would have helped in identifying 
the plants. 

After all. who wants to cook up a mess 
of what one thinks is duck potato, only to 
discover too late that he has ingested Co- 
nium maculatum, the poison hemlock? 

— Don Anderson 
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slots bright 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s Athletes Speak- 
ers Bureau boasts a Milky-Way-sized 
constellation of stellar performers— off 
as well as on the field. If one of the glit- 
tering names of sport would add a bright 
touch to your sales meeting, company 
convention, store promotion or advertis- 
ing campaign, ask Si’s Athletes Speakers 
Bureau for a list of luminaries. 






YESTERDAY 


A lthough ice hockey is considered to 
be a somewhat dangerous pastime, 
few expect a game to end in wholesale 
tragedy. Yet this is precisely what oc- 
curred in London during the winter of 
1867 in the very infancy of the sport. 

Then, as now, natural ice thick enough 
to skate on was a rarity in England's cap- 
ital city. So when January brought tem- 
peratures of 1 3° and below for day after 
day. any Londoner who cou Id beg or bor- 
row a pair of ice skates made for one 
of the lakes in the city's parks. As many 
as 17.000 visited Hyde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens: fortunately the 1 8 acres 
of the Ornamental Water in Regent's 
Park were chosen by a much smaller 
number, a mere 500. 

Some of the Regent's Park crowd skat- 
ed sedately; others executed elaborate 
curls and figures. A great many of the 
young bloods, however, chose to play a 
fast, newly popular game called “ban- 
dy," or “hockey on ice," in which two 
teams, armed with curved sticks of wil- 
low, attempted to score goals with a 2 Vi- 
inch disk of rubber. 

Although Jan. 15 was a normal work- 
ing Tuesday, the scene in the park on 
that day was like a holiday. The banks 
of the lake were thronged with thou- 
sands of spectators enjoying the sport 
and the rare winter sun. Street vendors 
moved in with their carts to extol the mer- 
its of their oranges, brandyballs and hot 
chestnuts. The only people at work were 
the park keepers, who were busily break- 
ing the ice around the edges of the pond 
for the benefit of the tame waterfowl. 

It was the park keepers, during the 
early afternoon, who first noticed a few 
thin cracks appearing in the surface of 
the ice. They advised some nearby skat- 
ers — not too emphatically — of possible 
danger and suggested that they ought 
not to stay too long, but no one took 
much notice, least of all the bandy play- 
ers, whose game went on with increased 
speed and vigor. 

By 3:30 it should have been obvious 
to almost everyone that a breakup was 
imminent. The cracks had increased to 
such numbers that there was hardly more 
than a yard of unmarked ice. Water 
seeped through to spread visibly over 
the surface. Yet few people left. At 4, 
three children and two adults plummeted 
through the ice only 12 feet from the 
shore. Almost at the same moment a 
group of a dozen people near the op- 
posite bank suddenly sank into the water 


Hockey’s 
Tragic Day 


as a crowd of 200 w'atched and fool- 
ishly remained on the ice. In the panic 
that followed, all 200 crowded toward 
an area where the ice looked the most 
firm. Within seconds 200 heads were bob- 
bing in the water. 

Those who were skating were the first 
to die, for even a strong swimmer can 
scarcely make progress when each foot 
is ballasted by a weight of steel. Sw im- 
mers and nonswimmers alike tried to 
grab the nearest slab of floating ice. A 
few flimsy rescue wherries were carried 
on spectators' shoulders and launched, 
but their rowers could make only slow 
progress through the jagged chunks of 
broken ice. Ropes were joined until they 
were long enough to span the whole 
lake, but it proved impossible to pull in 
the victims through the ice. They had 
to hold on in the hope that a boat might 
reach them while they were still strong 
enough to grip the freezing line. Sud- 
denly one rope snapped, and a row of 
heads disappeared for the last time be- 
low the water. Their hats still floated 
on the surface, as did the baskets of the 
orange vendors. 

One near victim of the disaster was 
also its best historian, a young man 
named Francis Skrinc. He was one of 
the bandy players, and soon after the 
main breakup he found himself im- 
mersed in the center of the lake, 200 
yards from shore, where he knew the 
water to be 12 feet deep. "I looked for 
a means of escape," he wrote later, "and 
saw close by an employee of the Royal 
Humane Society, with cork life belt and 
ladder, making his way gingerly towards 
the shore. My entreaties to be allowed 
a share of his life belt were answered 
by am imprecation and the remark that 
he ‘would have enough to do' to save 
himself." 

Skrinc seized a four-foot floe and hung 
on to it while his strength waned. Soon 
he saw the Royal Society’s ladder, now 
abandoned, floating a few feet away. Bur- 
dened by his skates, he made a few des- 


perate swimming strokes and after two 
submersions reached it in safety. 

"The entire surface of the lake was 
covered with human heads," he noted 
in his account of it all, “their owners 
clinging desperately to ice floes and rend- 
ing the air with their entreaties for help. 
The shores were fringed by a yelling 
mob of spectators, intensely excited but 
utterly unable to assist their perishing 
fellow creatures close by; a stalwart fel- 
low who had been one of the most ca':cr 
and profane of our hockey players, was 
praying fervently for mercy. Seeing my 
ladder, he implored me to push it with- 
in his reach. The drow ning wretch aban- 
doned his temporary support and 
clutched at my ladder, but the elTort 
was beyond his pow ers. He went under, 
and the last I saw of him was two 
clenched fists slowly sinking between two 
adjacent floes." 

Some time later, according to Skrinc, 
“a delicious dreaminess invaded my 
senses." He fainted and was the last per- 
son to be rescued, after four hours in 
the water. He was taken to a private 
house overlooking the park, where he 
recovered consciousness seven hours af- 
ter the disaster. His frozen fingers were 
so tightly wrapped around the rungs that 
they had to carry him to the house com- 
plete with the ladder. He lost his fin- 
gernails, but otherwise suffered no per- 
manent harm. Two days later he was 
up again, helping the authorities to drag 
the lake for bodies. 

The great disaster, like most of its 
kind, produced unexpected heroes. O ice 
ice starts to break, no part of its sur- 
face is safe. Yet an elderly laborer was 
seen to walk across the cracking sur- 
face to an island, sling an unconscious 
man across his back and then walk back 
to shore. A medical student named 
Whitefoord saved at least five people. 
He hauled them to the island with a 
rope, gave them brandy and then as- 
sisted them 200 yards to the shore. 

That night eight bodies were recovered 
and taken to a temporary mortuary at 
the Marylebone workhouse; next day 
there were a further 15, including an or- 
ange vendor, a 9-ycar-old boy, a butler, 
a rich city merchant — a cross section of 
all London. In the end no fewer than 
42 bodies were recovered. Many were 
young men in their prime; not a few 
were the players of the energetic young 
game of hockey on ice. 

— J. A. Maxtone Graham 


In MaY of 1966, the number one best seller 
was "Valley of the Dolls" by Jacqueline Susann. 

Our selection for that month was an obscure 
book called "Unsafe At Any Speed" by Ralph Nader. 

Count on us for the book everybody isn’t reading. 

You might say we’re the world’s most unpopular book club. 
Kazantzakis. Miller. McLuhan. Erikson. Bettelheim. Heller. 

* Grass. Galbraith. 

They weren’t exactly household names when our members were 

reading them. 
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Maybe the big book clubs’ editors are 
just as good as ours. Maybe they could find 
just as many great “unknowns,” just as 
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later downed Tom Okker 5-7. 5-7, 6-2. 6-2. 6-2 
and netted his sixth consecutive win in the Classic. 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Information of the week 


basketball NBA: Milwaukee's winning streak 
was ended ul 10 games by Atlanta. Pete Maruvieh 
notched six straight points to 'cad the Hawks to a 
1 1 7- 1 10 victory as Wall Bellamy led all scorers 
with 25 points. Lew Alcmdor. although limited to 
16 points by the Hawk', had a pair of 44-point 
performances as the Bucks downed Boston 120 
115 and Portland 142 117. In the showdown that 
Pitted the Midwest Division leader against Central 
Division leader Baltimore. Milwaukee came out 
on the winning end 120-1 16. Chicago had he hol- 
iest hand, winning all three of its games— against 

San Francisco 87 JO, Portland 123-1 1 1 and New 
York 109 103. The K nicks defeated San Diego 1 17- 
113 and terrorized Boston 128-107 as Willis Heed, 
Walt Frazier and Dick Barnett teamed for 90 points. 
In the duel between the two top teams in the Pa- 
cific Division, Los AngelC' snapped San Francisco's 
Ibur-gamc win streak 130-1 10 . 

ABA: In the midi-week before Saturday's All-Star 
game. Virginia appeared to he Virginia Slims rath- 
er than the East Division-leading Squires, losing 
games to fourth-place Carolina 114-104 and second- 
place Kentucky 124 1 14. The Colonels won two of 
three games, edging Memphis 1 1 7- 1 10 in addition 
to their \ irginia win hut succumbing to Indiana 1 37- 
124. l ast year's champs, the Indiana Pacers, were 
No. I m the West Division, al huugh they led by 
only half a game. In addition to trouncing Kcn- 
lucky. the Pacers beat Denver 1 18-106 and lost to 
Li.iIi. their nearest competitor, 1 16-106. 

In the ABA All-Star game Rick Barry connected 
on two free throws before adding a field goal in 
the final 49 seconds to give the underdog LAST a 
como-from-bchind 126-122 victory over the West. 


bowling In Las Vegas DON JOHNSON of Ak- 
rwn. Ohio won the S77.777.77 Showboat Invitational 
tournament by dclcating Barry Asher in the final 
game 269-223. 


BILLY BACKUS won a 10- 
eision over Bobby Williams, 
cuse. N.Y. 


vcllcrweight champion 
of Memphis, at Syra- 


rooTBALL In the absolute final pro game of the 
season John Brodic tossed a 23-yard tie-breaking 
touchdown pass to Dave Osborn in the third quar- 
..MvcMvlReiilro.Hldcdelcctrifvingpu.it 
returns of 82 and 56 yards a> the National Con- 
fcrcncc smashed the American Conference 27-6 in 
the Pro Bowl at Los Angeles. 

golf MILLER BARBER closed with n six-undcr- 
par 65 for an impressive 23-undcr-par 261 to win 
the SI 25.000 Phoenix Open. His score, although 
one of the lowest in several years, was only two 


strokes better than Dan Sikes and Billy Casper, 
who were tied at 263. 

hockey In their second contest of the season. 
New York and Philadelphia resumed their kiss- 
your-sistcr affair, lying 3 3. Going into this sea- 
son. the Rangers and the Flyers had compiled a 
seven-game string of tied games, a streak Philly 
finally broke this year 3 1. Boston, averaging al- 
most five goals per outing, held its slim three- 
point lead over New York by beating Toronto 
9-1 while Chicago remained lirnily planted in the 
West Division lead. 

In a game so dull that one .an yelled. "I \ the 
Super Bowl ,<n ice," Chicago teammates Chico Maki 
and Bobby Hull scored a pair of goals from op- 
positc sides of the rink to lead the West to a 2- I vic- 
tory over the East in the All-Star game. Y van Courn- 
oyer got the East's lone score. 


HORSE racing— EXECUTIONER (S3.80I. making 
his first start in two months, won a three-horse 
photo finish in the $32,350 Hibiscus at Hialeah. 
The 3-ycar-old ran the six furlongs in 1:11. Brazen 
Brother, beaten by a nose, was a neck ahead of 
Raja Baba. 


Hartack got the victor a nose in front of scconv 
place Spotted Einc, who held a half-length lead <> 
favored T uc North. A neck behind in fourth vv.i 
Native Royalty. 


kite FLYING— A team headed by Will Yolcn pres- 
ident of the International Kitellicrs Association, 
set a world record lor sustained High! with a time 
of 37 hours, 17 minutes over Sarasota, Fla. The 
old mark was 37 hours. 


skiing At the National Nordic Championships in 
Durango. Colo. MIKE GALLAGHER of Killing- 
ton. Vt. won the 30-kilomcter race in one hour. 40 
minutes and 24 seconds, almost five minutes ahead 
of his nearest rival. MIKE ELLIOTT, who retal- 
iated by taking the 15-kilonictcr event in 47.40. In 
the women's competition MARTHA ROCKWELL 
(37:07) of Putney. Vt. defeated Irina Hosmcr of 
Seattle by two minutes in the 10-kilomcicr contest 
but later lost in the five-kilometer to SHARON 
I IRTH of Canada, who clocked 15:46. JERRY 
MARTIN of Minneapolis won the lumping cham- 
pionship with leaps of 77.5 and 75.5 meters from 
the 70-metcr hill. 


tennis ROD LAVER defeated Arthur Ashe 7-5, 
6-4, 7-5 in the $2 10.000 Champions Classic at Mad- 
ison Svtuare Garden. The 32-ycar-old Australian 


track a field— Former Kansas star JIM RYUN 
reappeared on the track scene after a 19-month lay- 
off and easily won the mile in 4:04.4 in San Fran- 
cisco's Cow Palace (page lot. In the same meet 
AL FEUERBACH established a world indoor shot- 
put record of 68’ II'. adding 13 inches to the 
old mark and defeating Randy Matson, who also 
bettered the record. 

In the NAIA indoor track and field championships 
at Kansas City JEAN-LOUIS RAVELOMA- 
NANTSOA, representing Westmont (Calif.) Col- 
lege. equaled the world indoor record for the 60- 
yard dash with a 5.9 clocking. 


in the U.S. to JOHN KINSEL- 
LA. holder of world swimming records for the 1 ,500- 
meter freestyle (15:57.1) and 400-meter freestyle 
(4:02.8). 

DRAFTED: Jacksonville’s 7' 2* ARTIS GIL- 
MORE. bv the Kentucky Colonels; JIM McDAN- 
IFL.S <>l Western Kentucky, bv Utah; Kentucky 
State's ELMORE SMITH, by Carolina; and HOW- 
ARD PORTER of Villanova. by Pittsburgh in the 
first round of the ABA's "secret" draft. 

ELECTED: To the National Basketball Hall of 
l ame at Springfield. Mass.. BOBCOUSYand BOH 
PETTIT, along with the late ABE SAPERSTEIN. 
founder of the Harlem Globetrotters. 


ore football coaches changed 
tc -S. JACK MURPHY, who 
as a defensive coordinator bc- 
:ar for Heidelberg College, rc- 
s head coach, replacing Frank 
irlicr moved to Iowa. HILLY 

head coach at the University of Mississippi, re- 
placing ailing Johnny Vaught who will become 
assistant athletic director. In the pros the Hous- 
ton Oilers selected ED HUGHES, the offensive 
coach for the San Francisco 49crs, as their new 
head coach. 


HIRED: Three i 

served 10 seasons 
fore leaving last 
turned to Toledo 

KINARD.' an as' 


NAMED: By the American Cancer Society and 
the Rotary Club of Houston. Ohio State Middle 
Guard JIM STILEWAGON. as recipient of the 
first annual Vince l.ninbardi Award, given to the 
nation's outstanding collegiate lineman. 

DIED: Frances Dodge Van Lenncp. 57. expert 
horsewoman, co-owner of Ironing's famed Cas- 
lleton Farm and the Dodge Stable of show horses, 
after a brief illness in Boca Raton. Ela. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



ANDY MATTER, a Penn 
Siaic wrestler from Up- 
per Darby, is undefeat- 
ed in dual meets in the 
167-pound class over 
two years and has 
pinned four of his last 
six opponents. The 
Nittany Lions’ junior is 
a former prep champ 
and he now has a 22-1 
record. 


REBECCA LACY, 97, of 
Clovcrdalc, Ore. landed 
72 salmon, as well as 
many stcclhcad, in the 
year she became 72. Be- 
cause of her success on 
Ncstucca Bay, she is 
Known as the "Queen 
of the Ncstucca." Last 
year she caught her 
largest fish ever, a 47- 
pound Chinook. 



FRANK COTHRAN. 35, 

of Opelika, Ala., shoot- 
ing rounds of 79-79-85- 
79 — 322, conquered a 
field of 99 and won the 
22nd annual National 
Amputee Golf Associ- 
ation Championship 
held at Lehigh Acres, 
Fla. He has been play- 
ing 23 years — 15 years 
on one leg. 


BOB STEPHENS led the 

Pingry School of Hill- 
side, N.J. to the state 
private school soccer 
championship and an 
undefeated season by 
recording 16 shutouts. 
The All-State goalie al- 
lowed only five scores in 
35 games over two 
years. Next year he will 
play for Penn. 





RANDY SMITH of Buf- 
falo State College made 
the Little All-America 
first team in soccer and 
track and was given 
honorable mention in 
basketball. He holds 15 
school records in bas- 
ketball and was the 
leading scorer in last 
year’s NCAA College 
Division tournament. 



SCOTT MALANEY of 

Portage, Mich, sank 23 
free throws in as many 
attempts to establish a 
stale prep mark as 
Northern High defeat- 
ed crosstown rival Por- 
tage Central 70-56. The 
6' 4' forward also 
made five field goals to 
finish the game with 33 
points. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


Sirs: 

Beautiful, man, as in soul writing! Mar- 
tin Kane's An Assessment of" Black Is Best" 
(Jan. 18) opens some very special doors in- 
deed. Or it should. 

Not only has sport become a "way out 
of the despair of the slums" for the black 
man. but Kane's piece is certain to open 
the minds of those who insist that the only 
reason blacks take up sports is so they can 
pul Cadillacs in their garages. 

Ira B. Harms III 
Associate Editor 
The Frankfort Morning Times 
Frankfort, Ind. 


Sirs: 

Martin Kane deserves recognition on an 
overdue article that was well worth waiting 
for. As a black mulatto, I (end to agree 
with all aspects presented in this factual ac- 
count of the black athlete. Although few in 
number, practically all of Watertown's black 
high school athletes are highly competitive 
and prominent in all sports. I am proud to 
be one of these athletes. Mr. Kane has an- 
swered many of my questions by presenting 
this revealing article about the anatomy of 
the black athlete. Thank you. 

Walter Young 

Watertown, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on the thoughtful and 
thought-provoking article on black athletes. 
It is a relief to know after all these years of 
trying to learn the latest dances that I do 
have rhythm! I was beginning to get pos- 
itively neurotic about it. 

Perry Winslow 


Washington 


Sirs: 

The evidence of the role black jockeys 
played in racing history can still be seen in 
the occasional black jockey statue that 
adorns some white middle-class homes. But 
horse racing was not the only sport in which 
Negroes fell from prominence. In 1899 and 
1900 Marshall W. Taylor won the world 
and U S. bicycle sprint championships, re- 
spectively, and was known as the “Fastest 
Bicycle Rider in the World" for more than 
a decade. Thereafter, black riders were sys- 
tematically excluded from bicycle racing; 
however, since the sport itself declined in 
popularity the exclusion was not of lasting 
importance. 

But Mr. Kane's conclusion is disturbing. 
To suggest that blacks should see an in- 
spiration in exceptional athletes like Lew 
Alcindor and Willie Mays is to be guilty of 
the very racism that Jack Olsen condemned 


in his tine scries on the black athlete ( The 
Block Athlete A Shame fa! Story, July I, 
1968 et seq.). While the typical black may 
be physically better endowed for some sports 
than the typical white, the vast majority of 
young Negroes will not achieve the athletic 
prowess of a superstar. Telling them to work 
hard so they can someday be like Willie 
Mays is a fraud. The white who fails to be- 
comeasupcrstarcan find other outlcts.What 
chance does a mediocre black athlete have 
if he cannot make it in the big time? The re- 
sult is frustration and anger — and violence. 

Forrest G. Wooo 
Associate Professor 
Department of History 
California State College 
Bakersfield. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Martin Kane's article shows great study 
and research of the physical differential of 
the black man in comparison with the white: 
however, Mr. Kane still failed to sec the 
black man as a man. The mere fact that 
blacks arc cast as people who know how to 
be loose under pressure and relax under 
stress illustrates more stereotype than I care 
to sec. 

This article also shows black kids as mak- 
ing it only with their brawn, while, on the 
other hand, white kids are "so much more 
aware of conventional things, of Emily Post 
. of being right.” No one was more scared 
than my husband the day he had to pitch 
against Ole Miss during the World Series 
of collegiate baseball some years ago. Not 
only did he w in that game but today he is a 
successful black teacher. 

Chiryl Jones 

Staten Island. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I found the article to be both interesting 
and provocative. However, with the prev- 
alence of racism in sports today. I also found 
it to be untimely. The problem of racism in 
sports stems from the belief that one race 
is superior to another; this holds true for 
white athletes as well as black athletes. To 
eradicate this problem we must implant in 
all athletes' minds the idea that athletic su- 
periority is based solely on the achievements 
of the man who excels over all others and 
not on racial distinctions. 

SI should strive to remove racism from 
the sports scene. It appears that Martin 
Kane is doing just the opposite. 

Spincir Ki ho 

River Edge, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Please extend my (hanks to Martin Kane 
for his article on the black athlete. I myself 


am a black athlete on the varsity track team 
at my high school. I felt it was about time 
that the black man be recognized for his ac- 
complishments in sport. This kind of wide- 
ly acclaimed recognition has wiped out many 
stereotypes concerning the black man and 
has been a powerful unifying force in the 
black community. 

In sport, perhaps to a larger degree than 
anywhere else in society, we see a dream of 
freedom and equality. 

Lawrence J. Gaeenev 

St. Albans, N.Y. 

HIDDEN ASSETS 

Sirs: 

1 was fascinated and inspired by Yukio 
Mishima's remarkably sensitive and astute 
evaluation of the deteriorating values in 
sport which are, in turn, symptomatic of 
our deteriorating culture ( Testament of a 
Samurai. Jan. II). 

Though the ideals he proffered arc not a 
panacea for our athletic ills or original in 
their proffering, they succinctly portray w hat 
good might evolve if all of our assets weie 
properly nurtured. 

Bernie Briggs 

Montpelier, Vt. 

Sirs: 

I have just finished reading the article 
and I have a lump in my throat. I have 
taken a few of those showers and agree 
with Mishima that those who haven't had 
that privilege are missing part of life. After 
reading this article I mourn over the fact 
that this superb human being is no longer 
with us to influence our thinking, especially 
for those of us over 30. I am reminded of 
last Sunday's scripture lesson, Romans 12, 
where we are admonished to "give our bod- 
ies as a living sacrifice." What an impact Mi- 
shima could have made, if we could have 
gotten God’s word to him! I hope that Yu- 
kio's article will stir many of us to rethink 
our ideas about fitness. 

The Rev. Jerry B. Stroud 
Pastor 

Trinity Lutheran Church 
Wanamingo, Minn. 

Sirs: 

The article on Yukio Mishima's views 
on physical fitness and his experiences in 
sport was excellent. He made me appreciate 
what athletic abilities I have. 

Eddie Byerly 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 

SUCCESS STORY 

Sirs: 

My sincere congratulations to Dr. Del 
Meriwether {“Hey, I Can Beat Those Guys," 
continued 
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THE FABLES AND FOIBLES OF NUMBER ONE 



At Hertz, the old-timers 
remember when people were 
ashamed of renting a car. 



B ACK in the early days of car renting John Hertz 
and his company had to wrestle with many 
problems. 

One of the biggest was the way people felt about 
renting cars. 

To rent a car, they thought, showed the world 
they were too poor to own one. 

It made them feel small, cheap, second-rate. 

This shame of renting cars began to manliest itself 
in strange ways. 

For instance, it was not un- 
common for people to walk into 
Hertz offices wearing disguises. 

It got so bad the very concept 
of renting cars seemed in 
jeopardy. 

Nobody liked us. 

And to hear the old-timers tell 
it, this was John Hertz's finest 

h °VI' , . . . lT - "Rent them cars thcy'llbebroiul to drive, iohn hertz 

He emerged from his office 


one day, bleary and unshaven. “Rent them cars they'll 
be proud to drive." he nearly screamed. “Make them 
feel important.” 

Needless to say, his strategy worked. 

Today Hertz rents more new cars and more kinds 
of cars than any other rent a car company. 

From our new low priced Ford Pintos to our 
Lincoln Continentals and Thunderbirds. 

And it's still the object of every Hertz girl in the 
world to make the traveler feel 
important. 

That's a lesson we learned 
before most of today’s rent a car 
companies even existed. 

And as one old-timer recently 
put it, ‘ ‘ That's what renting cars 
is all about." 


YOU DON'T JUST RENT A CAR YOU RENT A COMPANY. 


19TH HOLE continued 
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Jan. 18), not only for a fine sprint per- 
formance at College Park, Md. on Jan. 8 
bul for his outstanding initiative and gen- 
eral success in track at the age of 27. 

Vincent H. Derr 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

You mentioned that Del has no coach. 
This is true, as I have had little opportu- 
nity to work with him. We have, of course, 
exchanged ideas on training over the phone 
and he has been given basic guidelines on 
general exercise and conditioning, but Del 
confirms the general rule that sprinters need 
little other than innate ability. What can a 
coach teach a sprinter other than how to 
start and to concentrate on relaxation while 
under pressure? As an individual with 
above-average intelligence, Del needed to 
be told only once. The speed was already 
there. Because of Del's laboratory work 
schedule, he can practice only once or twice 
a week at odd hours. He's just phenomenal. 
He's an absolute rookie in track and he 
thinks of the sport strictly as a hobby. He’s 
modest, unassuming, intelligent — and fast. 

Jay Dunn 

President 

Baltimore Olympic Club 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

In his enjoyable account of Dr. Del Mer- 
iwether’s 60-vard dash to supremacy Sandy 
Treadwell omitted the name of the runner 
pictured in lane I. He's Kent Merritt, who 
defeated Charlie Greene in the qualifying 
heat and is one of the University of Vir- 
ginia's outstanding track and football pros- 
pects. 

Ernest D. Dempsey 
Sports Editor 
The Cavalier Daily 

Charlottesville. Va. 

AGONY AND ECSTASY 

Sirs: 

I would like to thank Reporter Anita Vcr- 
scholh and Photographer Neil Lcifcr for 
the excellent job they have done on cross- 
country skiing! Don't Cry Until It V All Over, 
Jan. II). The pictures were very' good (al- 
though, I wasn't crying). 

It would be wonderful if you could do an- 
other article on the grace and beauty of the 
sport, which are so often overlooked. The 
agony is only a small part of cross-country 
skiing, and somehow you forget it soon af- 
ter the race is over. There is a wonderful men- 
tal satisfaction that comes after a hard race 
that makes it all worth it. The longer and 
harder the race, the higher and longer the 
mental uplift. I don't understand it all my- 
self. I just know I keep going back for more. 

Bob Gray 

Putney, Vt. 


Sirs: 

The athletic grimace is common to most 
sports, but to interpret cross-country skiing 
as only pain is like showing only the con- 
torted faces of marathon runners, only the 
limp bodies of bike riders or only the ag- 
ony of football players who have been hit 
too hard. 

Cross-country skiing is kinder to its prac- 
titioners than any of these sports. Your feet 
don’t pound, so you don't get shin splints, 
the heat doesn't wipe you out, injuries are 
infrequent and nobody's out to do you in. 
Those who give their utmost may show it— 
bul the word is strain, not pain. 

M. Michael Brady 
Certified Coach 
Norwegian Ski Federation 

Oslo 

FIGHT FOR LIFE 

Sirs: 

I just want to add my voice to those who 
have been praising you for your efforts on 
behalf of our endangered environment 
John Fowles' article Weeds, Bugs, Americans 
(Dec. 21), The Great BuJIalo Hum? Shoot? 
Slaughter? (Nov. 23) and others. One secs 
so much despoliation, cruelty and ignorance 
now that it surely gives one a lift to knew 
there are those who care. Your widely read 
and respected magazine is certainly doing 
its part in the fight for life. 

Mrs. Conrad J. Aiken 

Louisville 

Sirs: 

John Fowles commcndably pointed out 
that America's conservation problems 
should be blamed just as much on sub- 
urban and rural Americans as on industry. 
In my opinion, our schools are partly to 
blame for faulty attitudes toward nature, 
because they have carried !9th centuiy at- 
titudes over into the 20th century. Ore such 
altitude is the sense of endless land to be ex- 
ploited; another is the view that the great- 
est possible profit must be exacted from 
each acre. 

The system of capitalism that has made 
our country so rich is also largely respon- 
sible for a faulty attitude toward conser- 
vation of nature. A society oriented to mass 
transit, mass production and mass media 
will sec beauty only in orderly, effeient and 
easily visible nature. 

Once suburban and rural America step 
placing the blame only where the damage 
to nature is most visible and begin to tol- 
erate all forms of nature in their backyard, 
conservation will become a reality rather 
than just a slogan. 

Gary Ci ark 

East Palestine, Ohio 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Tareyton is better. 
Charcoal is why. 

Tareyton is better. 
Charcoal is why. 
Tareyton is better. 
Charcoal is why. 


"That’s why us Tareyton 
smokers would rather 
tight than switch? 




Tareyton’s activated charcoal delivers a better taste. A taste no plain white filter can match. 


We made a color TV 
with a better picture. 

\bu made it 

number one in America 



A little over a year ago, we introduced Zenith Chromacolor. 

A totally advanced color TV system with a color picture that out- 
colored, outbrightened, outcontrasted and outdetailed every giant- 
screen color TV before Chromacolor. 

We said that unless you actually saw Chromacolor in person, 
you couldn't possibly judge how good it really was. Millions of you came in 
Tin to see it. And you made Chromacolor the number one giant- 
screen color TV in America. Chromacolor, with Zenith's 
powerful Handcrafted chassis and patented Chromacolor 
picture tube . . . that fully illuminates every color dot on a jet- 
black background to form the brilliant 
Chromacolor picture. If you haven’t 
seen Chromacolor, visit your Zenith 
dealer and see what you’re missing. 

Chromacolor, in a complete 
selection of screen sizes. 

Remember, there’s only 
one Chromacolor and only Zenith 
has it. At Zenith, the quality goes in 
before the name goes on ‘ 


Tchith 



chromacolor 


Simulated TV Picture 


ONLY ZENITH HAS IT 




